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The Internment of Mexican Troops in 


1914. 
By Capt. George H. Estes, 20th Infantry. 


Ff THE various questions that have arisen between the 
United States and Mexico incident to the revolution in 
the latter country, none present more points of military 
t than the reception, disposition and care of those belliger 
f either party, who under pressure of actual fighting, have 
forced over the border line and have sought a haven of 
in the United States. 


the earlier stages of the revolution in 1913, small parties of 


\lexicans, sometimes Federals and sometimes Constitu 
ts, were from time to time forced across the Rio Grande 
nto the care of waiting United States troops. The policy 
t time was to disarm such parties and permit them to filter 
into their own country, at such points as offered safe entry 


hem 


t Nogales, Ariz., on March 13, 1913, there surrendered to 


troops two officers and 101 men of the Mexican Federal 
e; at Naco, Ariz., between March 17 and April 13, 1913, 

re surrendered thirty-six officers and 521 men of the Federals 
two officers and twenty-eight men of the Constitutionalists, 
panied by numerous women and children; at Brownsville, 
ifter the capture of Matamoros by the Constitutionalists 

June 3, 1913, there surrendered nineteen officers and eighty- 
ne men of the Federal Army. . 
\s the Constitutionalists gained more and more control of the 
ine of the Rio Grande, the difficulties for the Federals in re 
entering Mexico increased, until finally it became necessary to 
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i4s 


some provisiot are of such refugees by the 


norities 


s were issued by the War Depart 


1913. ordet 
ers then in the custody 


il prison 

hose from Naco, \riz., were thers 
guard, at Fort Bliss, Tex., wher: 
1913, when they were transferre 
al reservation at Sa 

To this camp w 


ted States at Nogale 


from time to time 
ted States troops at 
reaching a maximum 


ntire Division of the North, under 
Mercado, was forced across t 
after a spirited engagement 


under Francisco Villa, lasti 


to January 10, 1914 
he North was organized at 
which entered its 


‘Torreot 

d career, Ml 

Blanca on November 24, 1913, 
Chihuahua on Noveml 


evacuated 
States bor 


the United 


t 


the division numbered about 3,500 officer 
is under the command of Gen. Salvador R. Mer 
ilso Federal Governor of the State of Chihuahu 


this command evacuated the City of Chihuahua 
Infantry, wl 


who 
Wher 
left behind a small 
the town during the interim in 
organized political forces. The 
Gen. Villa, and 


1s force of Federal 


1 
| to POLICE 


volunteers 


by the 


ad laranteed protection by 
rrived there he allowed them to join his forces or 


Forty six of these Mexican Federals, 


] 
De 


the United States 
nineteen woman and ten children, appeared 
1914, and request: 


] 
1€T 


panied | 
luarez-Fl Paso bridge, 
United States. 


authorities and confined in a detention 


December 13, 
They were placed un 


These were later transferred to their 





Internment of Mexican 
mmands when the Division 
ss. Tex., for internment 
When Gen. Mercado depart 
yuld appear it was with 
ited States, for with him went some 2,000 
who were afraid to remain ind 
) seriously embarrasses 
march began on 
hed by the advances 
nstitutionalist garrisor 
ie trail of the column 
ken wagons and 
iusted, and there \ 
ng the many womet 
” as it came to be 
he rear guard did not 
it came Gen. Mercado 
e United States and were 
had been sent there for 
January 18, 1914, Gen 
, Tex., opposite Ojinaga, in disguise, 


ssed and joined Gen. Mercado 


Federal forces at (jyjnaga the 


ido, Castro, \duna, Romero. L: na 


of the Regulars, and Salazar, (ro; 
the Volunteers 
Desultory firing between Constituti 
rhtins 
ontinued with varying success until Jat 
Karly in the action, Federal deserters 
rif 


tt across the river into United St 


Lb steal 


began December 28, 1913, and the fi: 


or | 


rrested by the United States troops po 
unded were cared for by the United stat 


i I 


\ 


and Red Cross officials ; the deserters were reli 
and ammunition and driven back across the ri 
914, when the Secretary of War issued instru 
xican refugees to cross into Texas from | 
were in jeopardy; in other words, it 


lorce people back to the Mexican side if they 


shot or otherwise injured on their return \t 
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directed that such aid be extended to the wounded as hu 
indicated. 

As early as January 2, 1914, the local commander of | 
States troops at Presidio, Tex., foresaw the probability 
entire Federal force being driven into Texas, and so inf 
his military superiors; at the same time he made tentatiy: 
rations to disarm and hold such as should come over. 

\s to the policy to be adopted toward these fleeing bellig 
the Secretary of War on January 2, 1914, stated: “\W} 
fighting first took place on the Mexican side, and the 
of the defeated party began coming across the border, 
out regard to technical questions of law, and in the inte: 
humanity, took in as refugees all those who came unarm 
kept them as long as conditions on the other side were 
we felt it would be inhuman to turn them back. In a 
way, we kept them until they could be safely allowed 
back across the border into their own country. 

“Those orders have never been changed, and if properly 
preted, the men who have been fighting on the other side 
border and who come over unarmed, are treated as ref 
and are allowed to stay on our side of the line ra 
turned back to practically certain death. 

“Armed men who come over are, of course, dis 
arms are held by our people, and the men themselve 
as other refugees. 

“With regard to what will happen if a very larg: 
attempt to come over, I can only say that unless the or 
changed, which, of course, they may be, if an exigency 
a change, these men will be treated as | have stated; that 


1 


will be treated as refugees. How long they will be allow 


stay, and all other hypothetical questions, | am unable to at 


Gen. Villa began his final assault upon QOjyjinaga at 
Saturday afternoon, the tenth of January, 1914.) [1 
later the Federal Army was in flight across the Rio Gra 
the vanguard of the Constitutionalist Army entered the 

Gen. Mercado stated that evacuation was made ne 
cause of the lack of ammunition, and that in order 
useless bloodshed the order was given about 7 o'clock | 


{ 


the men to save themselves by flight to the United 51 


ite 
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x50 o'clock p- M., the Federals began to cross the river, 


11 o'clock p. m., the rear elements had crossed 


he retreating Federals started for the river with a considerable 


ion of their field artillery, but most of it was abandoned 


g the road to the river. 
(he night was dark, the moon being obscured, and a cold 
was blowing and carrying clouds of dust and sand 
\rmed Mexicans with their women, children, and what belong 
they had time to pick up, some mounted, 
ority on foot, came surging across the river on a f 
hout a half mile. Some of the men threw away the 
iver, but most of them threw down their arms 
he bank on the American side, or were disarmed 
United States troops. 
bout an hour after the head of the column crossed, Gen 
ido and staff with other general officers formally sut 
lered to the commanding officer of the United States troops 
nterned prisoners of the United States 
fast as the Mexican soldiers came over, 
and assembled in a large open space near 
sidio; tne various animals brought over were corralled, 
immediate steps were taken to bring order out of « 
lock the next morning all, except a few hundred stragglers 
had been disarmed and assigned to camp grounds 
lanuary 11 was spent by United States officers and troops in 
nding up straggling Federals, in organizing them into com 
and battalions, and in provisioning and otherwise caring 
this motley aggregation of some 5,000 men, women and 
ren, wet, cold and half starved, together with one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty odd animals on the verge of starvation 
\ most difficult situation confronted the United States officers : 
vl was scarce and supply difficult, as the nearest rail point wa 
Tex., sixty-seven miles from Presidio 
the twelfth of January, a count was made, which showed 


were 3,352 officers and men, and 1,667 women in the 


arms, ammunition, animals and transportation, were also 
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The following statement shows the burden assunx 
United States: 


¥ General Officers 
62 Field Officers 
140 Other Officers 
3212 Enlisted men 
1081 Women 
533 Children 
\nd a varied assortment of draft and pacl 
totaling about 2,780 


With the Federals came over four medical officers an 
one members of the Sanitary Corps, who assisted, after 


in the care of the Mexican wounded. 


Shortly before the first attack on Ojinaga, an oft 


\merican Red Cross Society, with a corps of assista 
arrived at Presidio, and immediately made arrangemen 
care of any sick and wounded that might be brought to 
of the river. The Red Cross Society was assisted by off 
men of the Medical Corps of the United States .\: 
blankets, tents and cots were furnished from Army stor 

As early as January 1, 1914, the wounded had sough 
the American side; seventy-two having come over ot 
and a body of sixty-seven wounded Constitutionalist 
over on January 5. 

By January 9, 190 wounded had been admitted to th 
and some fifty more dressed and not held. 

There were carded by the hospital authorities 200 
wounds, and at least fifty others were treated by them 
seven sick were also cared for. 

The advent of these Mexican combatants into the neut! 
tory of the United States at once brought up several 
international law, requiring immediate solution. 

Primarily, it would appear that Articles XI and XII, ¢ 
2 of The Hague Convention of October 18, 1907, which | 


ratified by both the United States and Mexico, would apy 


LAWS OF WAR: 
Chapter 2, Article XI: 
\ neutral power which receives on its territory troops 
ing to the belligerent armies shall intern them, as far as 
at a distance from the theater of war. 
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. 


t may keep them in camps and even confine them in fortress¢ 


places set apart for this purpose. 
hall decide whether officers can be left at liberty on giving 
parole not to leave the neutral territory without permission 


\rticle XII: 


perl 


the absence of a special convention to the contrary, the 
ral power shall supply the interned with food, clothing, and 
required by humanity. 

the conclusion of peace the expenses caused by the intern 
shall be made good. 


ler international law, however, a neutral is not bound 1 


it belligerent troops to enter its territory and also, :f troops 


r soldiers of a belligerent are permitted to seck refuge in neutral 


rT 


rr 


( 


] 
I 


1s¢ 


})» 


tory, the neutrals can impose the terms upon which they may 
. In case of large bodies of troops seeking refuge in neutral 
tory, these conditions will be usually stipulated in a conven 
drawn up by and between the duly authorized representa 
if the neutral power and the senior officer of the troops 

e United States in the earlier stages of the revolution exe 


1 


the right cited above, and declined to receive any combat 
but disarmed those crossing and returned them to Mexican 
tory 

force at Ojinaga was so large and so situated with re 
to the enemy that its return to Mexico was impracticable 
ictically, interned troops are in many respects in the pos! 
of prisoners of war, and the rules concerning prisoners ot 


ipply to them in a general way. 


The neutral power may allow the interned officers, but not th: 


ommissioned officers and men, their liberty, on their giving 
parole not to leave the neutral territory without permi 

No conditions are laid down under which such permission 
be given, and no penalties are mentioned if the parole b 


ken, nor can it be claimed as a right by the interned officers 


Members of the medical personnel serving with troops which 


into neutral territory, can claim to be sent back to thei 
or their country, as soon as their assistance is no longer 


lispensable for the care of the sick and wounded. 


This follows by inference from such authority granted by 


Geneva Convention, Article XII, Paragraph 2, to medical 
nel falling into the hands of the enemy. 
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The munitions, stores and effects which interned troo; 


with them should be returned to their Government at thy 


nation of the war. (Of course, perishable stores would be 


of at once, the proceeds being applied to the mainte: 
the troops 

\s to the disposition of animals and wagons, The Hagu 
vention is silent, and this would, therefore, be at the di 
of the neutral power 

The most celebrated precedent of interment of 
forces in neutral territory, is the case of the First Frencl 
which, on February 1, 1871, passed into Swiss territo1 
that date, Gen. Clinchant, who had succeeded to the com: 
Gen. Bourbaki’s army, when that commander had shot 
concluded a convention with the Swiss Gen. Herzog by 
Krench Army, pursued by Gen, Manteuffel, was pert 
enter Switzerland, on condition of giving up its artille: 
equipment and ammunition, which were to be restored t 
after peace, and on payment of the expenses incurred b 
land. Supply and transport wagons were permitted t 
France, empty, while the post and treasury wagons, 
the military chests, were handed over to the Confederati 
same terms as the arms and equipment. 

The miserable condition as to food supplies, in whi 
Mereado’s column advancing from Chihuahua toward 
found itself, was well known to the United States milita: 
ities, and the many difficulties that would follow the cross 


this command into United States territory were antici 


t) 


early as December 3, 1913, by the department commande: 
\ntonio, Texas, who directed the local commander at 
Texas, to make the necessary preparations at Presidio, 
care and maintenance of those who might cross. In additi 
the combatants, there was known to be a large follow 
noncombatants who were not covered by the provisions of 
national law, but whose care the dictates of humanity dem 
The Mexican consul at Marfa agreed to assist in th 
these latter; in addition a committee of business met 
El Paso, Texas, went to Presidio, on December 4, 1915 
purpose of assisting refugees and forwarding them to [:! 


er San Antonio, Texas. They had ordered a number of 





t 


there When these troops reached Juarez, 


residio, i 


est 
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biles to be at Presidio when required to be used in transporting 


ombatants to the railroad at Marfa. 
December 8 


1s 
I 


+} ‘ 


and continued to arrive tor several days: they crossed to 


hese refugees began to arrive with the troo 


1} 


Texas, and thence pro eeded to Mat ta, where they took 


for El Paso and San Antonio. ‘They were all well supplied 


with funds, and required no assistance 


[he first necessity for a decision as to the 
ird the belligerent Mexicans arose December 
nection with the arrival at Juarez, opposite I] | 
the Federals who had been left in Chihuahua a 
Mercado. The foreign consuls at Chihuahua had joined in 
earnest plea to the United States State Department to permit 
soldiers to pass through United States territory to join 
command at Ojinaga, but the Secretary of State requested 
Wat Department to receive them at I] Paso, and hold them 
the request of th 
uls was renewed, and upon being denied, the troops claimed 
afraid to remain in Juarez, and applied for asylum in th 
ted S:ates. They were thereupon held as previously stat 
under instructions, treated as liberally 
ranted. ‘These men on arrival in the | 
irmed 
he Mexican consulate at E] Paso at once took up the question 
repatriation of these soldiers, and requested authority to 


nsport them, at the expense of the Mexican Government, to 


Piedras Negras, opposite Eagle Pass, Texas, the nearest Mexican 


pont where their lives would not be inl jeopardy and whe re 


if subsistence would be procured for them 
(he request was not granted 

Ihe policy to be adopted toward the small partie ., isolated 
ups or individual deserters, who had begun to drift across to 
\merican side at Ojinaga, was laid down by the depart 
ommander, San Antonio, Texas, in a letter dated December 
1913, in which it was stated: ‘General instructions prohibit 
rmed members of either side from coming across the river unless 
pursued by the enemy and fleeing for safety, and in the case of 
small parties it is the policy to disarm these men and send them 
cross the river.” This was further modified on Decem 


1913, by instructions from the War Department, Wash 
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ington, D. C.: “Extend such aid to the wounded as h 
indicates, and permit refugees to cross the river, if cro 
necessary to save life, in other words, it is not expected 
people back to the Mexican side, if they are liable to b 
otherwise injured on their return.” 

\nd on January 2, 1914, when the action at Oyjinaga ha 
instructions were sent to the commanding officer of U 
troops at Presidio: “* * * 


nite 
if the Federals are def: 
decisive action at Ojinaga, you will permit them to 
river, disarming and holding them prisoners pending 
instructions.” 

When the Federals were finally driven across, it wa 
any formal, or other convention, or agreement having 
tered into by the commanding officer of the Mexican t1 
the representative of the United States, so that the 
of all personnel, matériel and animals, was a matter sul 
arranged at the discretion of the United States militar 
ities, following the requirements of international law 

When the federal forces were still occupying (yn 


fighting was in progress, request was made by their coi 


to use the United States military telegraph line from }’1 


Marfa, for communication via commercial lines with 
Federal authorities. This request was granted, with tl 
derstanding that all messages would be censored by tl 
States military authorities, to avoid any violation of 

There is one point with respect to the crossing of the 
belligerents into United States territory, which appea: 
without precedent; neither of the parties at war in M: 
been recognized as belligerents by the United States, 
fact, was there at that time any government in Mexico r 
by the United States. 

The impossibility of subsisting from local supplies the 
who had thrown themselves upon the United States at 
and the extreme difficulty of bringing in supplies in 
quantities for such a large number, made it imperatiy: 
the refugees to some more convenient locality, at the 
practicable moment. 

On January 12, 1914, the War Department directed 
Mexican prisoners at Presidio be sent to Fort Bliss, 


detention pending decision as to final disposition 
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hildren accompanying the officers and soldiers were author 
to go with them to Fort Bliss, Texas, if they so desired 

reparations were made at once for the march overland to 

_ the nearest point on the railroad. The route was gone 
by a United States Army officer, who arranged for thre 
ing places where water was available. Rations, forage and 

were rushed to these places, and January 15 found all 
rations completed for the march 

wounded, the sick, the arms, ammunition, etc., were left 

under a proper guard. 

nwhile, as a precautionary measure, vaccination against 
lpox was being carried on as fast as practicable, and by th 
teenth, nearly all the women and children had been vacci 

Several cases of smallpox were brought over among the 


and the possibility of an epidemic was a threatening 


January 16, 1914, the march to Marfa, sixty-seven miles 
was started at an early hour, and after a slow and painful 
. the caravan, on January 19, finally reached its destination 
of the Federal animals perished or had to be abandoned 
ute. The wagons accompanying the column were loaded 
each day with the footsore and exhausted women and 


lren who were unable to make any progress, and it was late 


ght before the last straggler wandered into camp 


Cavalry troopers escorting the prisoners did all in their 
to alleviate the suffering of those in need, and many carried 
r saddles Mexican children who found the way too hard 
ipating the arrival of the Mexicans at Marfa, trains had 
provided for their immediate transportation to Fort Blis 
battalion of Infantry was sent from Fort Bliss to conduct 
fugees to their destination. 

work of entraining began shortly before dark 

y 19. 

e train sections of fourteen passenger coaches each, wer 
hed during the night, with a total of 2,532 Federals, not 
ng children under five years of age. On the following 
three similar sections were dispatched, with 2,317 Federals 
e trains were dispatched at night in order to reach Fort 


following morning, so that the day could be utilized in 
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getting settled in the new camp, and perfecting arrangeme: 
the immediate needs of the refugees 

On February 4, the last of the Federals, consisting of 11 
and women, had been forwarded to Fort Bliss. This 
all who had been held back for various reasons, the wi 
their families, et 

The departure of the Mexican troops from Marfa ope 
the question of the disposition of their animals and transj 


brought from Mexico \s previously noted, no convent 








CAMP OF INTERNE ED ANS A cL PASO, TEXA 


agreement had been entered into providing for this contin; 
so that the disposition rested with the United States authoriti 

Qn January 20, 1,762 animals were turned over to the 
States Customs Agent, at Marfa, and during the next 


following equipment was transferred to the same authority 


100 Saddles 

50 Pack Saddles 

5 Bagge Wagons 
10 Freight Wagons 
2 Carts 

1 Buggy 

2 Spring Wagons 


The animals and equipment were checked by the Mexi 


sular representatives, to whom in the course of a few d 


bel 


transferred all the stock and other property identified as 


to the Mexican Government 
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animals were also. turned 


tatives 
above mentioned were disposed of at 

] ‘ 
ts, and the funds remaining, after 1 


erted to the AVE x1can (50 ernimen 


lL by the War Department 


vas determined 


bliss, Texas, 


consular agen 


ves, Te' 


lary 


il 
troops al Fort steps 

| } | ‘ { 
Ir sate keeping by the erection oO 


a suitable military guard 














1 
! 


np site, embracing an area of twenty-s¢ 


Fort Bliss, just out of EI 


the military reservation of 
the ground cleared, pipes for the supplying of water wer 
nd electric lights installed. The main stockade consisted of 


wire fence ten feet high, of sixteen st1 


Pal together 
with baling wire running vertical he 
and anchored in the ground. ‘The 


of 1.880 feet by 720 fee 


eter of camp formed a rectangle « 


iy trom t 


ot intervals, 
hott f the f : 
pottom of the tence 


1 
| 


thoroughly lighted by eighty large electric lamps, plac 


ils, in pairs around the fence 
Ll 


( 


ted sentry boxes at the corners and at the mi 


e provided for sentinels on duty 
the 


t 
( 
i 


in rle 


wire fence, at a distance of ten feet on 
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the stockade, was also erected, to keep those detained awa 
the main fence, and similar provision was made on the out 
keep spectators at a distance 

Water was led from the city main and distributed to all 
of the camp 


The fact that the prisoners to be cared for were unpr 


with any tentage or other camp equipage of their ow: 
cooking utinsils, necessitated provision of all these items 
United States Government. ‘To meet these needs at a mi 
expense, all tentage, field ranges, tent-stoves, bed-sacks 
cooking utensils, and tools on hand at the various army post 
the Mexican border, and which were unserviceable for A: 
troops, were forwarded to Fort Bliss, and made use of 
best advantage by the Mexicans. 

Deficiencies in the items enumerated were completed by 
ing on the stores of the Army held by the Quartermaster D. 
ment in its various depots. 

To provide immediate shelter on arrival, the camp w 
off into streets, a tent pin driven to mark the location of 
tent and alongside of each of these tent pins was placed, 
ground, the tent itself, with necessary pins and poles for pit 
same. 

Latrines were dug and screened from view, and garbag: 
placed on the sites of company kitchens. 

Provision for the subsistence of the Mexicans immediate] 
arrival was also made. Fresh beef, bread, potatoes, coff 
sugar, were held in readiness for issue. 

\ section of the camp was set aside for hospital pur 
and here were erected tents for the care of the wound 
sick, together with a dispensary, operating tent and _ the 
equipment of a field hospital. 

Regimental headquarters and two battalions of infantry 
ordered to Fort Bliss, for the duty of guarding and caring 
the Mexican internes and these United States troops went 
camp in the immediate vicinity of the stockade. 

The commanding officer of this guard received instructi 
take entire charge of the Mexican prisoners as soon as they 
arrive at Fort Bliss, and to impress upon all members 
command that these Mexicans were to be cared for as w 


possible with the means provided by the War Department 
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ey would be treated kindly and courteously and subjected 
more inconveniences than necessary to accomplish the put 
for which they were kept there. 

was now in readiness to receive the prisoners and on th 
al of each train from Marfa they were debarked, segTeval | 


groups of 100 each, including women and children, and 


group was conducted by American noncommissioned offices 


the ground assigned it, and under the supervision of these 
ommissioned officers, tents were erected by the Mexican 
ill comfortably installed in their future homes 


he Federal Regulars were camped in one end of the inclosurs 
£ | 


e Volunteers in the other, and separated from the Regulars | 


| avenue. 
he general officers with their staffs were located together neat 
enter of camp; company, battery and troop officers at the 


| of the streets of their respective organizations 


i hy 


his did not work out as smoothly as it reads, for the prisonet 


ed in the utmost confusion insofar as their previous organ 
n was concerned, and it was a matter of two weeks before 
he reorganization of the men into their old commands and 
ing them in streets together was completed. 
()fficers were assigned to the same organizations to which they 
formerly been attached, and from the first they were held 
sponsible for their organizations, and were the mediums of 
mmunication with them. 
is did not appeal to either the officers or soldiers at first as 
ficers had no desire to assume this duty, and the men wer: 
ined to think that all matters of rank and command had been 
ived by their arrival on foreign soil irmness in the 
requirement of the performance of duty on the part of the 
ers, an equal firmness in sustaining the officers in such pet 
ince of duty, soon brought order out of chaos, and resulted 
eloping a state of discipline which enabled this large cam» 
managed for nine months without one serious case ot 
ordination or misconduct. 
e administrative organization for handling the camp was a 
he commander, the senior officer of the United States troops 
ing the guard: he was assisted by a staff, consisting o1 


executive officer, in immediate charge of the Mexican camp 
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\n adjutant, in charge of records and correspondence 

\ quartermaster, in charge of supplies 

\ police officer, in charge of interior police. 

\ sanitary officer, in charge of hospital and 
mcasures 

In addition to the above, there was organized 
administrative staff, to act under the direction of 
junction with the United States officers: 

Camp commander, the senior general officer 

Chief of staff. 

\djutant 

\ supply officer—for regulars 

\ supply officer—for irregulars 

\ provost marshal 

\ postmaster 

\ corps of interpreters 

With the exception that the camp commander, Gen. $ 
\lercado, was succeeded by the next in rank on account 
former’s sickness, and that the chief of staff. who es 
succeeded by another, the original appointments rema 
changed during the continuance of the camp on Amet 
tory, and without exception everyone rendered most eft 
excellent service 

In the matter of handling the interned Mexicans, 


the policy to permit them to follow their own regulat 


customs, as tar as consistent with necessary discipline 
\ll orders and instructions wert 
) 


iC] 


itary precautions 
through their own headquarters, all correspon 
through the same channels, all matters of discipline, 
volved Mexicans only, were handled by their own proper 

The wives, children and relatives of officers and 
occupied the same tents with the heads of the families, at 
were issued by families to those men having women 
with them 

The one matter in which the United States troop 
upreme and undivided control was that of sanitation 
police. 

The fact that this was a wholly new and novel sciet 
average Mexican, made the task of the American offi 


that sorely tried the patience and temper; and only by pet 
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ing watchfulness and unbelievable patience, was a condi 


} ’ 


f sanitary police finally achieved that would be pronounced 


nt in a camp of any body of troops of any nationality 
diately follownig the arrival of the interned Mexicans at 
many problems arose for solution, and as no 
existed for most of these, it is interesting to not 
hich they were disposed of by the United Stat 
roximity to 1] Paso and to Mexico itself of 


former Mexican soldiers aroused 














Paso Press, which was further augmented by the arrival 11 
of quite a number of Mexican officers and some soldiet 
d participated in the battle of Ojinaga, but had failed to 
ler to the American authorities or had escaped from the 
of the latter. In regard to such men, representation 
ng been made to the War Department at Washington, it w 
ed that Federals and Constitutionalists alike would 
d and interned at Fort Bliss upon identification 
e uneasiness of the people of El Paso was due principally 
| 


tear of an epidemic of smallpox. It had existed in the 
nd when it crossed at Presidio, and in fact several cases in 
nt stages were brought to Fort Bliss, for it appeared in 


once and was the signal for a bitter fight on the part of 
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the United States Medical Corps, which ended in the 
disappearance of the dreaded disease inside of thirty days 

Qn January 25, 1914, the War Department directed that 
nation against smallpox and typhoid should be administ: 
soon as possible by the Medical Department to all the 
Mexican prisoners. 

The Camp Sanitary Officer had anticipated this order 
the twenty-third of that month had already begun thx 
tion against smallpox. 

To meet the pressing needs at this time for medical 
ance, ten officers of the Medical Corps and thirty-seven 
men of the Hospital Corps, United States Army, were p 
duty with the camp. 

On January 23, 1,000 Mexicans were vaccinated and tl 
istration was continued steadily until every man, won 
child could show a successful vaccination. 

The Mexicans did not take kindly to this preventive n 
and failed to report to the surgeons voluntarily, ultinvu 
sulting in the necessity of using sufficient force to seg 
groups of 200 at a time, and march them to the hospi 
examination by the surgeons. Those who could show a 
vaccination were allowed to depart, all others were vac 
revaccinated, as the case required. 

\t the same time, an isolation camp was established out 
at a distance from the main camp, under competent medi 
to which camp all cases and suspected cases of smallp 
transferred. 

On the appearance of a case in the main camp, all occuy 
the suspected tent were removed to the isolation camp, wit 
belongings, the tent occupied was burned, and that portior 
ground covered by the tent not reoccupied. At the sam: 
the entire Mexican camp was placed in quarantine, no on 
those on duty therein being allowed to enter, and non 
confined therein being permitted to leave. 

Such prompt and energetic measures stamped out th« 
the last new case appearing February 14, 1914. 

In all there developed seven cases of smallpox after 
at Fort Bliss, with five deaths. 

The presence of smallpox enabled the authorities to dis 
another matter that promised considerable annoyance, 1! 


more. 
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Promptly on the arrival of the Mexicans, those in charge of 
m were overwhelmed with applications from the friends of the 
rned to visit the camp, and from the women and children 
fined, to visit their friends in E] Paso. 
lhe matter of the detention of the women and children had 

passed upon in January, 1914, as on January 17, the super 
g inspector, Immigration Service, Kl Paso, Texas, having 
rected an inquiry as to whether the women and children would 
restrained from liberty, had been advised that the families o! 
\lexican soldiers would, if they so desired be cared for in 
Detention Camp, but permitted to come and go as they 
sed, not being prisoners, subject, of course, to the jurisdic 
of the Immigration Service. 
(he inauguration of the quarantine, however, quashed this 
spective source of trouble and the precedent having been once 
blished, it was never deemed advisable to reopen the question 
the women and children leaving camp, or the indiscriminate 
oduction of visitors into the camp. 
When the quarantine was raised, and the privilege of leaving 
e camp permanently was offered the women, only six took 


it. On the other hand, up to the very end of the 


iod of interment, the authorities were constantly in receipt 


1 


ipplications to enter the camp to live, from individuals claiming 
be members of the families of officers or soldiers held by the 
ited States. 
lhe campaign against smallpox was accompanied by strenuou 
isures to prevent the appearance of typhoid in the camp. As 
as the vaccination was completed, the administration of the 
id prophylaxis was commenced. This was even more unpop 
than the vaccination had been, but eventually all received the 
tion of the surgeons, and no case of typhoid appeared 
typhoid prophylaxis was something entirely outside the 
vledge of the Mexican soldiers and the wildest and most 
gerated rumors were in circulation about camp as to the 
ltul and even fatal effects of this measure. Infact, it was 
deemed necessary to take steps to allay this apprehension, 
was done by the publication in the El Paso Press and in 
in camp, of the following circular, signed by the camp 
ry officer: 
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‘In view of the widespread feeling of apprehensio1 
exist among the interned Mexicans, due to their impr 
some of the deaths which have occured were caused by 
prophylaxis, | desire to re port offic lally, that no one of 
died had received any of the prophylactic whatever 

‘As a matter of fact, all the deaths, with one possi 
tion, were due to conditions originating before the 
arrived here ut, since the above facts so entirely d 
relationship between the deaths and the prophylacti 
| suggest that they be given all the publicity possibl 
concerned.” 


\nother question which early engaged the atte: 


War Department was the determination of the statu 


interned 
Qn February 1, 1914, Gen. Mercado addressed 


to the status of the officers and further requested pern 


1 
| 


himself and his. pfficers to leave and enter camp at will 


lle was informed that the status of himself, his 


licy 


\ 


troops, was that of interned belligerents in neutral tert 


provided for in The Hague Convention. Furtherm 
not considered advisable to grant the privilege Ol 
officers, because it had been tried with Mexican office: 
mouth of the Rio Grande, who were put upon 
d'honneur, and eighteen of them broke their parol 
and rejoined the troops in the field in Mexico 

The privilege of the parole was never granted any oft 
the camp remained at Fort Bliss. 

Touching the status of those interned, the following 
were pronounced to the Judge \dvocate of the South 
ment, to guide the officers in charge of the Mexi 


Camp at Fort Bliss: 


1 


‘1. Can these detained persons be required to pe 


et 


necessary for their own health and sanitation and wl 


) 


reasonably incident thereto! 


‘2. What power of punishment is vested in the off 


{ 


camp to enforce compliance with orders issued to 


health and sanitation ?” 


e+ 
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he following opinion was rendered, and 
which was built the S\ stem of labor and « 


essfully : 


searching for the answers to these questions we 
ire how they would be answered if the detained LUPTLIVE I 
nged to recognized belligerents. | have SCAT ¢ hed Lhe Llague 


tion. and the works of text writers upon imternational law 
find nothing on the subject In the Franco-Prussian \W 
80,000 French troops fled to Switzerland and were disarm 
a large French force led to Belgium and were disarmed. 
questions now asked must have arisen frequently 11 

es, but | know of no record of the action taken 

the absence of an international convention on the 
precedents as to the practice in other historical inst 
ve looked into The Hague Convention of 1907 respectir 
ind customs of war on land as regards prisoners 

a belligerent. It is provided that: 

(he State may utilize the labor of prisoners of wa 

eir rank and aptitude, officers excepted 
be excessive and shall have no connection 

it the war. 

‘risoners may be authorized to work for publi 

te persons, or on their own account. 

rk done for the State 1s paid at the rates n 
a similar kind done by soldiers of the national 
are none in force, at the rate according to the 


uted 


When the work is lor other bran hes of the public SeT 


private persons the conditions are settled in agreement 
military authorities 
(he wages of the prisoners shall go towards improving 
tion, and the balance shall be paid them on their release 
ting the cost of their maintenance.” 
hile this provision is in no sense a rule for our guidat 
treatnient of the Mexican fugitives, it is valuable 
tive in that it constitutes an imternational recognition 
ropriety of requiring prisoners of war to work whil 
ment \pplying this recognized principle to the Me: 
ners at Fort Bliss, | am clearly of the opinion that 
per to require them to render labor within reason 
Work of sanitation and health must be perform 
to preserve the health of prisoners and also of thi 
vhere the prisoners may be detained. If this i 
by the prisoners it must be at the expense of 
ment. bearing m mind that the receiving an 
fugitives is for humanity’s sake, and is not in an 
tage to the United States, and that it imposes 
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country a financial and administrative burden, and 
former will be ulimately shifted to Mexico, the prisoners 
assist in reducing the burden of the two countries by re: 
reasonable work. ‘The detention of these fugitiy es is an | 
one without any taint of criminality. But such labor is not 
patible with that status. It is, therefore, my opinion 
may be required to perform labor necessary for their ow: 
and sanitation and whatever is reasonably incident th: 
for instance, to clear the grounds where camped, poli 
camp, pitch tents, dig latrines and drainage ditches, erect 
and needed shelters, etc. Reasonable and well direct 
along these lines will also add to the contentment of the pr 
As to the second question, The Hague Convention 
respecting the rights and duties of neutral powers and p 
war on land, does not touch the matter. But the con 
the same year relating to the laws and customs of wat 
as regards prisoners of war held by a belligerent provide 
“Prisoners of war shall be subject to the laws, regula 
orders in force in the army of the State in whose powel! 
\ny act of insubordination justifies the adoption towar 
of such measures of severity as may be considered necess 
“Escaped — rs who are retaken before being abl 
their own army, or before leaving the territory occupi: 
army which stall them are liable to disciplinary puni 
In the absence of an international convention th 
prisoners would not be subject to the laws, regulations a1 
in force in our Army. But reasonable punishment m 
posed if necessary to enforce compliance with camp order 
punishme nt should be reasonable and humane, and for th: 
of enforcing such compliance with orders. It should 
dictive nor for the purpose of making an example 
fugitives are not in receipt of pay and allowances 
source, it 1s impossible to subject them to a forfeiture 
already restrained of much of their liberty, but it 
proper in many instances to restrain them furth« 
necessary to.carry out the orders. Deprivation of mail 
down of rations, curtailment of privileges, isolatior 
hours of labor, etc., might also be used. But as a practi 
so far as concerns the fugitives at Fort Bliss, there bei 
inilitary organizations among them and commanding 
rank, it would seem to me that much of the discipli 
troops could properly be left to their own officers subj 
supervision of the American commander. As the famili 
detained troops have voluntarily subjected themselves t 
restraint as the troops, and as the expense of their m 
is to be ultimately borne by Mexico, I am of opinior 
general way the above principles will apply to ther, té; 
had to their sex and age. 


pt 
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matter of the release of certain of those interned was 


her question early brought forward. As a matter of fact, 


general impression among the Mexicans when brought to 


Bliss, was that the United States authorities intended to 
1 them to Mexico without delay via Kagle Pass, ‘Texas, and 
Negras, Mex., the latter being in territory held at 
time by the Federals. It was some time before they realized 
the intention of the United States to hold them indefinitely 


(To be continued.) 





Why We Should Have a Federal Reserve. 


By Ist Lieut. J. D. Reardan, Infantry, Aide-de-Cam, 


r is proposed to draw parallels between our expert 
our two latest wars and the experiences of the present 
Kurope. 
\s the fighting strength of nations, as regards num 
dependent on their population, it will be well first to 
relative populations of the countries to be considered 

The “North” had a population of 24,000,000 in 1861 
opening ol the Civil War The United States had 
population at the beginning of the war with Spain 
had 56,000,000, and France 41,000,000 population, ex 
colonial territories, when the present war began 


\ssuming that the advantages which modern inventi 


to modern warfare are neutralized in that they are util 
equal measure by all belligerents, it may be assumed that t 


tary accomplishments of these nations in the above ment 


vars are a fair criterion of the merits of their respectiv: 
systems. 

The situation presented by the Spanish-American \\ 
tirely different from that of the present European wat 
onsidered here to show our progress during a period 
even years, from 1861 to 1898. 

ur Civil War and the present European war are mor 
similar in situation; in each case the territory of the bellige: 
is contiguous, and the military 
about the same relation; 


4] > 
Liie 


training and preparatior 
and, more than all, the suddennes 
outbreak of these two wars makes them similar. 

(in April 15, 1861, President Lincoln issued a call for 
olunteers ; on May 3, a second call was made, asking for 
more. Phisterer’s Statistical Record, p. 62, states that o1 
seventy-five days after the first call and fifty-eight days after 
second, there had been enrolled 


“(hth 


169,440 men. It was 
December 1 of that year that this number became availa 
war operations. (P. 79, Gen. McClellan’s Story.) 
In other words, it required a period of seven and 
months to place in the field a more or less well organiz 
770 
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ped body of men equal in number to but sever ntl 
ent. of the “North’s” population And this was not due 


Three times that number had been asked 


( 


of effort. 
erv dav of that seven and one-half months cost the Gover 


Lot 


nearly $5,000,000, or over one billion dollars to plac 
7 ] C1 


bit 


ely small body of men on a partial war footing 
in “army,” trained to act as a unit in carrying out t 


commander. And up until December 1, this “body of me 


yrogressed one foot into the enemy’s territory, in 


ot | 
tern theater of war. 
different from this is the experience of Germany 1 


‘ 
‘) 


nt war. Germany pushed an army ot 750,000 men 


t. of her population, 200 miles into hostile territory 


xl of thirty days. 
ermany produced an army, relatively twice the size of 
inized by the North in 

ressive army that fought its way over 200 milk 


; thie twin 


‘O61, in one-hundredth otf 


lit was an agg 


tile territory, and accomplished more toward a de 


t the Nor 


war than was accomplished by the armies o 


ile year. They were opposed by all enemy more ne 
pulation and preparation than the North engage: 


ull Run battle field is just the distance from Washington 1] 


Lain 


It required three months 
+] 


re is from the German border. 


days for the North to get a “body of men” to that ba 
It took six days for Germany to hurl an 


suffer defeat. 


against the forts at Liege, and but six days more 


invest and cut off that stronghold, held by trained sold 
nd permanent fortifications. 


Franco-Belgian boundary line is just about the d 


distal 


the German border that the Peninsula is from Washingto 
many placed an army of seven-tenths of 1 per cent. of hi 
pulation on the frontier of France in eighteen days. ‘his arm 
l¢ 


its way over 138 miles of enemy’s country, and inve 
lt required one veat 


hres fortified strongholds, en route 
ighteen days for Gen. McClellan to place an army of seve 
per cent. of the North’s population in the Peninsula! 


One hundred and twenty-eight ponderous volumes, containi 
he records Ol 


+ +] 
LCL 


( 


ire than 120,000 pages, were required to spread t 
Civil War. Over three-fourths of this matter related t 
tals Of organization and equipment of the Army during 
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first year of the war. With our present population of fo 


that of the North in 1861, in any war of relatively equal 
tude, the labor of organization and supply would be quad 

This is what people felt about the lack of system at 
of the Civil War. In a communication sent to President 
May 6, 1861, by the Governors of the Western and Bord 
reporting the results of a conference they had held at C! 
Ohio, occurs the following expression of opinion : 


1 


These States cannot be satisfied with call after call 
troops to be put in the field as soon as mustered, without 
or drill. ‘They would not be soldiers, but marks for an « 
shoot at. (P. 169, Vol. I, Series III, Records of 
Rebellion. ) 


Did we profit by the experiences of the Civil War? 
our experience in the Spanish-American War, thirty-sev: 


later, as told by Henry Cabot Lodge. He Says: 


\t the outset of the war we had a bad system, and me 
blame here and there for faults of system and organizatio 
were really due to the narrowness and indifference of ¢ 
of the newspaper press, and of the people, running 
many years. * * * 

On April 23, 125,000 volunteers were called, and a mont 
on May 25, 75,000 more. It was soon found that it was on 
call out volunteers, and quite another to make them into 
* * * By the beginning of June the Regulars were 
but of all the volunteers, slowly mustering in different . 
in various stages of unreadiness, only three regiments 
ciently prepared to join the forces at Tampa. ( Shafter’ 
tion.) (The War With Spain, pp. 109 and 110.) 

The war with Spain was seen to be inevitable from th 
of February, 1898. But we were so unprepared for w 
could not be declared, safely, until April 25, when it wa 
by Spain’s action in giving the American Ambassador at 
his passports on April 23. 

On June 14, one and one-half months after war was 


and four months after preparations for it were begun, th: 


had 16,000 men to send out with Gen. Shafter, to cong 


island garrisoned with 200,000 regular troops of Spain 
of two hundredths of 1 per cent. of the country’s populat™ 
all these 16,000 but three small regiments, were Regulars 
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+ is true that 14,350 Regulars sailed to Cuba in Gen. Shafter’ 
tion, and that they, with the small number of Volunteers, 

ipanying them, were sufficient to defeat the Spaniards in 
ritical battles of El Caney and San Juan. But it should b 
mbered that there were 196,820 Spanish soldiers in Cuba, 


m 36,582 were in the province of Santiago. * * * 
ler these circumstances it was natural to suppose that Gen 
ter would have to meet superior forces on the battle field 
That the Spanish commander should not have brought 
e two battle fields an aggregate force of soldiers numbering 
than one to every hundred in the island seems niai 
* + oe 
Gen. Shafter’s army been destroyed, the United States 
have had remaining only a handful of trained soldiers 
Out of twenty-five regiments of Infantry in the Regular 
_ eighteen had sailed in Gen. Shafter’s expedition i 
readily be seen that with the Regular forces practicall, 
ited, the prosecution of the campaign in Cuba to a su 
termination would have cost the American people ; 
ful amount of blood and treasure.” (Sargent—The Cam 
f Santiago de Cuba, p. 102.) 
we see how the United States failed to profit by th 


\ 


riences of the Civil War. Undoubtedly, all that prevented 


eak first line from being destroyed in Cuba was the lacl 
rt for their work displayed by the soldiers of Spain. The 
\rmy is popularly called our “first line.” In a war of 
uture, should this “first line,” contrary to our fortunate 
riences in the past, be destroyed or captured, the country 
| be left without the nucleus around which her loyal sons 
rally. 
serious such a loss could be is suggested by our Se 
of War, R. A. Alger, in his book, “The Spanish-Ameri 


War.” On page 33, writing of officers for Volunteers, he 


m the Regular Army was taken the maximum numbet 
ers consistent with its efficiency—an efficiency that is the 
upon which this country must build its hope for effectiy 


tions during the first months of any war in which it may be 
ed * 


niral Mahan, writing just after the war with Spain, says 
ce 20 of his book, “Lessons of the War With Spain” 


vill be a matter, not merely of lasting regret, but of per 
harm, if the nation again sinks into the general apathy 
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1)? 


concerning its military and naval necessities which pre 
existed.” 

his is exactly what has occurred. The few who 
indifferent are frustrated in every effort for betterment 
very apathy \nd if not by this, they meet with the old 
“Economy.” The expense of upkeep of our pres« 
establishment is pointed out as being so large as 
the adoption of the measures proposed for betterment 

This is a fallacy. The year 1880 marked about the low 
of interest in military preparedness, and of least expend 
military upkeep since the Civil War. That is, least exy 
as regards amount But the relative expenditure mu 
sidered if a fair judgment is to be made. 

Statistics show that in 1880, while saddled with a 
amounting to $58 per capita, $0.76 per capita was s 
tary upkeep. The national wealth per capita for the 
was SS50 That year, therefore, each person had 
liabilities, $38.76, making each person’s habilities f¢ 
items about one-half of 1 per cent of his assets. 

In 1913 (the latest statistics available) national 
$1,310, national debt $10, and military upkeep $0.95 
Keach person's assets were $1,510; liabilities, $10.95 
were less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. of assets rot 
figures it may be seen that relatively we now spend 
one-fifth of what we spent in 1880 for these two items 

he national debt is thus combined with expense of 


upkeep, because practically all of 1t was incurred during 


War, as a result of military expenditures. The annual « 


tures for the military prior to the Civil War may be 
money spent for “prevention,” and the national debt 
spent for “cure.” The old saying: “An ounce of prev 
worth a pound of cure,” is universally admitted tru 

s a nation, are kicking at paying for prevention, the hu 
part of what we have been forced to pay for cure. 

Since the Civil War, this country has paid as interest 
national (war) debt over $4,000,000,000. During the fifty 
preceding the Civil War our national debt was practicall 
ligible. If this $4,000,000,000 of interest had been added 


military expenditures during these fifty years, it would 
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| us to procure, equip, and maintain a Regular Army that 
have prevented the Civil War. 


e interest alone on the cost of the cure would have purchased 


And ten billions of dollars and hundreds of thousands 
vould have been saved to the nation 


TWO 


Let us. therefore, 
for prevention! An ounce is worth a pound of cure, and 


nfinitely less than a sixteenth as much. 


not the purpose of this article to delineate measures of 


tion. This has been done and is being done by those who 


ialified for the task. The value of preparation for any duty 
known. The value of military preparedness is especially 
lified by all the great battle leaders of the Civil War 


itman’s Official Register and Dictionary of the Regular 


shows their service in the Regular Army 
as follows: Gen. Robert EK. Lee 
thirty-five years; P. G. T. Beauregard, twenty-seven 
Johnston, twenty-four years; 


prior to th 
, thirty-six years; |. FE 


Ke James Longstreet 
three years; Braxton Bragg, twenty-three years; A. P 


neteen years; R. S. Ewell, fifteen years; J. B. Hood 
rs; J. KE. B. Stuart, eleven years; D. H. Hill, elever 
‘Stcnewall” Jackson, ten years; J. A. Early, 
leaders: U 


Ors = ts | 


seven years 
S. Grant, fifteen years; W. T. Sherman, 
1. Thomas, twenty-five years; G. G. Meade, 
four years; Joseph Hooker, twenty years; W. S. | 
uurteen years ; 


ears; A. E 


: Lose 
P. HH. Sheridan, thirteen years; John Pope, 
Burnside, ten years. 
ilue of military training in these cases will be conceded 
It should then be conceded that military training and 


Iness for future emergencies are valuable. And if 


= valu 
should be sought on a scale that accords with our need 


lion appears constitutionally opposed to a Regular Army 


tly large to afford even a tenth of the training and prepa 


! eedful \ Federal 


Reserve, therefore, seems the best 
it_ofters for giving this very necessary and essential 


ind preparation. 


® 





Our Infantry Dill Regulations. 
By Colonel C. J. Crane, 9th Infantry. 


UR present Infantry Drill Regulations have, as 
stood well the test, but in the course of time th« 
longer be accepted as expressing the last word, ai 

tional changes, some of them very important, will hay 
adopted. And it is even possible that certain variatior 
present drill from corresponding instructions in previou 
may be a step backward. In my opinion, there ar 
examples of such change backward, of more or less imy» 
I will later invite attention to several, in the belief tl 
officers of experience will now agree with me, after having 
out our last system of drill. And the criticism which 
frequently heard ever since its adoption, i. ¢., “Too 
description,” still stands against our Infantry Drill Regul 

1. The manual of arms could, with great saving of tin 
employed in instruction of recruits, be simplified by th 
of quite a number of movements to the list now executed 
division into motions. 

(a) Anyone who has watched a soldier handle his pi 
the skirmish line in moving off from a halt—and in halting 
seen a most natural and simple method of executing 
shoulder arms” from the “order” and afterward similarl 
his piece to the “order.” 

(b) In executing “Present arms” there is nothing gat 
the division into two or three motions—nor in_ the 
movements. 

(c) Even in executing “Left shoulder arms,” and the r 
the division into extra motions can be dispensed with. 

(d) Coming to the “Port arms” needs no division int: 
nor in reversing the movement is there such need. 

(1+) Instead of dividing the movements into two 
jerky motions, and making unnecessary pauses and taking 
unnecessary positions, the manual of arms should be ex¢ 
smoothly, quickly and naturally, in the fewest easy mo 
of the hands and without pause, hitch, jar or jerk 
directly from one position of the piece to the other, 
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being dropped to the side quickly but not spasm idically 

is here said is intended to apply specially to paragraphs 

to 89, both inclusive, and anyone may by actual handling of 

rifle easily convince himself that the manual of arms can 

lvantage be simplified as herein recommended. ‘There need 

no slovenly handling of the piece, but there would be a manual 

arms more easily and smoothly executed and more easily 

sht and remembered, thereby saving much time for other 
noses 

It is not contended that in the method recommended there 

d be only one movement of each hand in passing from one 

ition of the piece in the manual to another, but there would 

not pause or halt at the end of one or more motions on the 

and there would be no side track useless positions of the 

like that of “Port arms” between “lresent” and “Right 

ulder,” and the reverse, or like the next to the last position in 

ming to “Order Arms.” The movements of the hand should 


rapid, easy and natural, and the fewest possible 


uggested and described such a system several years ago in 


ANTRY JOURNAL, Vol. V, p. 409, Nov., 1906 
Former Drill Regulations contained instruction in several 
tters now omitted from the text, but which it is believed should 
be incorporated therein. 
1) The duties of the pivot guide in “Company right” (left), 
“Platoons right” (left) are not explained. Formerly he 
lted at the command “March” and faced to the new front at 
command “Halt” or “Forward.” He should do so now in 
ler to insure a smooth execution of the movement, but there is 
» specie authority for such action. 
Formerly we had an easy and natural method authorized 
juickly lessening our front when we wished to allow an 
mergency wagon to move by at top speed, but now we cannot 
“So many 4’s (squads) from right (left) to rear” and 
rwards put them back on the line in double time 
h movements are needed only in street marching, but we 
ind then find ourselves on the street. 
We do not need so much variety in skirmish drill as we 
e had, but we do need more than our present text allows 
We should again be allowed to execute the rally by squads, 


and companies, and to deploy therefrom. There will 
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undoubtedly be some few Cavalry charges which will 
repulsed by the thin skirmish line, perhaps caught u 
There is no doubt that a skirmish line which is instruct 
and keep up the fire will remain intact and unbeaten | 
one which cannot rally. In the latter event ther: 
rout if the Cavalry reaches our skirmish line. 

(b) We should again have battalion skirmish drill 
exercise that I witness or take part in adds to my 

In paragraph 570 we are advised to have one or 
companies of the battalion threatened by a cavalry chat 
“Platoons right,” but we are nowhere in the School of 
pany or Battalion authorized to practice that movenx 
a movement would, under such circumstances, lx 
necessary, but there should be authority for drilling 
authority should extend to changing the front of all t 
all the companies and even the battalions as a whok 
to enable the skirmish line to meet changes of 
enemy and to take advantage of the ground and of 
allowed us to use it. ‘The rallies should also be aut! 
deployments therefrom, in battalion skirmish drills 

Every time I see a change of front of one or mor 
at our field exercises | am the more convinced that 
drill our battalions in such movements and not tru 
to have it well done under fire when it has not beer 
at home. 

4. Our drill text now says: “The company is the 


which executes extended order drill.” 


Our Field Service Regulations say: “Troops one: 


and committed to action are no longer available to « 
leaders to exercise a constant influence over the cou: 
entire combat.” 

It is believed that we have gone too far in the spi 
which seems to govern in both books in regard to the 
control which can and should be retained and exerci 
skirmish line. Instead of suggesting that once dep! 
skirmish line should be left alone to move straight to 
without hindrance or interference from the major ou! 
tions should insist on the major retaining as much 
possible and as long as possible. He will lose it soo 


but under present text he lets go too soon and th 
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performance Certain it is that under fire we will 


e best those movements which we have been taught on the 


grounds 
ur field exercises we naturally execute only such move 
s we practice on the drill ground 
e certainly observed during our field exercises the need 


lion skirmish drill and I have no doubt that others hav 


lar experiences 
the idea obtains that the 
to be heard by a battalion deployed as skirmishet 


the major might be given as 


human voice will not carry 


lar 
the commands of 
gives his at regimental close order drill, 1 
signal, or communicate them by staff officers o1 
1 megaphone, as 1s done aboard ship 
ucc¢ 


vent 
“orally, 


( 


might use 
eld battery drill. | have seen a megaphone used 
regimental cl se order drill 
In my Opimion, 


mouth and those sent 


between the result 


is no comparison, 
by commands given by word of 
engers, and with the megaphone to assist the voice, a 
ed as skirmishers can be put through a number 


which instruction we are 


] 


DIOY 


movements, without 


itluable 
tine we put more 


very than one company 


ring line 

Drill Regulations should have fuller descriptions in 
etter adapt them to service with raw troops, and addi 
should be authorized in the 


novements and tormations 


of efficiency 





Field Visual Signalling for the Line o! 
the Army. 


By Lieut. W. R. Wheeler, | 5th Infantry. 


“The field telegraph lines had broken, the Japanese Arn 
no arrangement for visual signalling; the country was 
that mounted orderlies had to lead their hor > so that 
tically, this column also was lost to Kuroki for the remai 
the day.”—A Staff Officer's Scrapbook—Hamilton (Bat 
Y oshiret). 


URRENT military thought, as expressed in servic 

cations and in conversation, shows great div 

opinion regarding the powers and limitations of 
signalling \ discussion opening on visual signalli 
flag will, before its close, embrace messengers, field telep 
telegraphs, wireless and aviation, with, usually, the stat 
that each or all of these have done away with the neces 
visual signalling. In field exercises we see quite long m« 
flagged from the advance party to the support over a di 
of three or four hundred yards; we see outposts, upon dis: 
ing the enemy, flag the information regarding them to th« 
port, and inéidentally indicate the outpost line to the e1 
Nowhere in our manuals do we find a compact discussior 
few conditions under which visual signalling may be « 
or necessary. 

Is it because our last great war is so far back of us? Is it | 
Federals and Confederates were alike uninstructed at the 
because both developed equally? Is it because the Sy 
\merican War and the Philippine Insurrection were both 
under conditions which would not exist in warfare against a n 
numerous people and a better organized army ? 

The officer who discusses visual signalling is usually of 
of two extremes—he either desires, by visual signalling to ke 
in personal touch with every element of his company, ot 
gusted with his experiences, dismisses visual signalling as 
less. The latter predominate. The average usefulness of 
signalling lies somewhere between these two extremes. 


780 
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(he British think enough of visual signalling to get out a 
nual of 200-odd pages; to send officers and noncommissioned 
cers to the Signal School at Aldershot; and to attach signal 


cers and efficient signal “units” to any field force thaf they 


rm 
(he following, quoted trom their training manual, “Signal 
ling,” 1907, is worthy of notice, not because it is from the regula 
ions for the army of a European power, but because the Lritish 


ive had dearly bought experience extending from the mountain 


fare of the northwestern frontier of India to the plains of 
South Africa. 


Signalling should never be employed as a means of com 
nication unless such distinct advantages as saving of time, 
horse flesh, prevention of casualties amongst orderlies, et 
re gained by so doing. ‘To employ it at distances of undet 
1,000 yards is generally a mistake for any but the very briefest 
es. 


sSsag 


It will be unnecessary to employ trained signallers 
to communicate at short distances between small units, and they 
ll be freed for their more legitimate work of establishing 
mmunication between the headquarters of their regiments, 
battalions and batteries, with those of the brigades and higher 
mmands. The only circumstances which would justify the 
employment of trained signallers at short distances are, warfare 
hilly country or the existence of such obstacles as a ravine, 
er or fireswept zone, which limit the employment of orderlies 
nder normal circumstances the limit to which telegraph 
ommunication can be kept up is reached at the headquarters 
if brigades; to connect these with similar units signalling or field 
telephones will generally be employed. [Lut on occasions it might 
be impracticable to extend telegraphic communication so far to 
the front; arrangements should then be made to carry signalling 
mmunication farther back, or again, when the work is heavy. 
it might be desirable to establish both methods and work them 
ide by side. 

When telegraphic communication cannot be successfully estah 
lished or maintained, it will often be found advisable to replace 
it by signalling. This would especially be the case in hilly 

untries intersected by deep ravines, or in semi-civilized coun 
tries, and savage warfare, where hostile fanatical tribesmen are 

tinually cutting and removing the wire 


considering the views expressed in these extracts from 


british manual for visual signalling, we get an idea of what 
rs consider the powers and limitations of signalling. 
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Our Manual of Visual Signalling contains cleat 
ot codes and equipment, but makes no mention oj 
uses of visual signalling. This, to be sure, is for 
ast ertain, but it may be questioned if the determinatior 
tactical use of visual signalling, and instruction 
should be left to the individual judgments Ol every cony 
mander in the service. 

Though the matter is scattered, the subject has not 
unremarked in our instruction manuals. Certain pat 
the Infantry Drill Regulations and the Field Se: 
tions refer to its use, and in carefully studying thesé 
we can get an idea of what is expected from us reg 
method of communication. 

by starting our investigation at the firing line 
toward the support, we cover the uses of the letters « 
I. D. R., par. 4% Working forward from the reat 
the limit of the communication work of the Signal (¢ 
tween these two, and involved with them, hes th 


possible necessity of visual signalling 


The following paragraphs of the Field Service k 


1914, and the Infantry Drill Regulations, 1911, refes 


as grouped under these heads: 

Service of Information: 
lL. D. R., pars. 384, 554, 622, 
F.S. R, par. 36. 

Service of Security : 
F.S. R., pars. 48, 53, 

Combat : 
I. D. R., pars. 47. 385, 386, 387, 391. 


F.S. R., pars. 135, 148. 


> 


‘he previous edition of the I. S. R. was more expli 
ing the limit of the operations of the Signal Corps, a 
by reading the following paragraphs: 107, 112, 120, 12 
136, 260 and 276. 


To be considered in connection with the above is Ar 
lation 1562 (1913), as amended by C. A. R. No. 5 


The department commander will cause the operati 
Signal Corps of the Army to be supplemented by su 
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tion in practice in military signalling as may be necessary for the 
military service. He will cause each troop batte ry and company 
commander to have at all times at least two available enlisted men 
able to exchange messages by means of the flag and the general 
service code (International Morse Code) at a speed equal to 

combinations, of five mixed letters each, per minute at 
distances of not less than one mile. 


\t the end nearest the firing line we have the following para 


graphs showing how information and orders are transmitted 
from the regimental commander to the firing line, and 
|. D. R., par. 47. “For communication between thi 


and the reserve or commander in rear, the subjoines 


Signal Corps Code ) are prescribed and should be memorized 
In transmission, their concealment 


for the enemy’s view should 
be insured. In the absence of signal flags, the head 


4 


other substitute may be used.” Following this 


dress or 


is the list of 
abbreviations, 17 in number, with their assigned meanings 


| D. R., par. 387. “Connection between the firing line and the 


major or colonel 1s practically limited to the pre scribed flag, arm 
and bugle signals. Other means can only be supplementary 
Company musicians carry company flags and are practiced in 
signallir "tg 

\t the end farthest from the firing line we have the following 
| 


paragraphs, showing how information and orders are transmit 
ted between divisions and brigades. 


D. R., par. 385. “The signal corps troops of the division 


establish lines of information from division to brigade head 


quarters. The further extension of lines of information in com 


bat by signal troops is exceptional f 


The old F. <4 i par. 260 ( top of page 164). “The signal 
troops establish lines of information 


connecting, generally, the 
supreme commander with the divisions, with the commander who 


is to conduct the main attack, with the reserve artillery, and such 


’ 


other lines as may be necessary to secure prompt and thorough 
cooperation throughout the command. Division commanders 
generally connected with their brigades and with their artillery 
While this is not embodied in F. S. R., 


same line would be followed. 


are 
914, presumably the 


the i S lk 
indicate that there is a break in the line of communication be 


The above four paragraphs of the I. D. R. and 
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tween brigades and regiments. What are the means 
bridging this break? They are as follows: 


We 
I. D. R., par. 384. “Communication is maintained by m 


1 


staff officers, messengers, relay systems, connecting fil 


signals, telegraph, or telephone.” 


I. D. R., par. 386. “Each regiment, employing its 


sonnel is responsible for the maintenance of commu! 


from the colonel back to the brigade and forward to 
talions. For this purpose the regiment uses the variou 
which may be furnished it. The staff and orderlies, reg 
and battalion, are practiced in the use of these mean 


messenger service. (Crderlies carry signal flags.” 


F.S. R., par. 36. “Information is transmitted as follow 


;, 


») 


wire ( telegraph, buzzer, telephone ). 
visual signalling (flag, helio, night lamp ) 
radio telegraph. 


S'S St WS 


i 


. By messenger (toot, mounted, cycle, motor car 
machine ).”’ 


These three paragraphs mention the individuals emplo 
maintaining communication and also the methods to be emp! 
staff officers and orderlies, regimental and battalion ; mess 
connecting files; company musicians: all these to mak« 
any of the following methods available: telegraph, tele; 
buzzer, flag, helio, night lamp, or combinations of these 1 

Granting that a messenger will always be used when it 
ticable to do so, conditions will arise when it will be n 
to make much and important use of visual signalling. Tl 
occur particularly in the event of having to maintain com 
cations over great distances during guerilla operations 
French had great difficulty in maintaining wire communi 
even from Vera Cruz to Mexico City during their occupat! 
the °60’s, although they visited with severe reprisals 
to damage the line. The same trouble occurred in the 
during their occupation of the various larger towns 
extensive issues of satisfactory field telephones are mace 
also certain that, in the operations of a large force, the 
for visual signalling will arise on the field of battle in 
tion with the linking up of brigades with regiments, and 


ably, regimental headquarters with battalions. Other o 
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be cited in connection with important use of visual signalling ; 
example, the exchanging of messages between the widely 
rated guards of the various mission compounds in Peking 

ring the riots of February, 1912. 
For all these purposes, to quote again from the |. D. R., “a h 
siment, employing its own personnel, ts responsible.” There 
lenty of personnel in each regiment. The helio issued, when 
good condition and not damaged by careless and ignorant 
g, isa fine instrument. ‘The flash lantern is also excellent 
at present issued tor the use of company musicians 
of some small trouble, but even if the staff does 
int or break, a substitute can readily be found. It may be 
remarked that the German and british troops that are seen in 
fientsin use a staif closely approximating a broomhandle in 
ppearance and strength—no case 
have, in what precedes, the requirements of our various 
nuals regarding visual signalling. The personnel charged with 


ling these requirements is also mentioned, and the materials 


ny 


| 


methods to be used are specified. Let us see how far we 
re prepared for field service, assuming that we will be called 
upon to make use of visual signalling 
lt seems to be the consensus of opinion of our officers that 
ur signalling is 1» a bad state. And this opinion would seem 
be borne out by observation We have all seen a faithfully 
ned pair of signallers exchange messages at short distances 
nder perfect weather conditions, neither of which conditions 
be relied upon to occur in time of war. ‘Tests of signalling 
ll distances and in all weathers are seldom made. War does 
wait upon the weather. Even the year tests before the In 
ctor General are only too frequently flat failures, due to small 
inges in distance or bad weather conditions. 
In an endeavor to ascertain the base of the trouble, it may be 


use to investigate signalling under the heads of 


|. Code, including “conventional signals.” 


Flagging. 
Fransmitting. 
Supervision, and individuals to be instructed. 


I. Code, Including “Conventional Signals.” 


lhe “General Service Code” (otherwise known as the “Inter 
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national Morse Code,” Manual of Visual Signalling, U. S. Sig 
Corps, 1910) is our prescribed code. It, and not the “Ame: 
Morse Code,” is used for visual signalling, presumably fo: 
reasons that the space element in “American Morse” jx 
letters c, o, r, y and z, and also the long dash of 1, woul 
difficult to render with a flag. 

\s regards speed, it requires the same number of flag y 
82, to send all the letters of the alphabet in both the “Gs 
Service Code” and the old “Myer Code.” 

The “General Service Code” is preferable to the “Myer C 
as 15 of its letters are identical with the “American Morse C 
which still continues in use “on telegraph lines, on short 
and on field lines” (Circular 3, Office of the Chief Signal 
cer, 1912), presumably for the reason that the existing teleg: 
systems of the United States use the “American Morse 
would continue to do so in time of war, as would also ci 
operators enlisting for war service in regular or volunteer org 
zations 

In this code we have (referring to Circular 3, Office 
Chief Signal Officer, 1912): 

Page 
Page %, Numerals 
Page 10, Punctuation marks 
Page 16, Conventional visual signals 


That is, to transmit messages made up of the 26 letters of 
alphabet, we are provided with 42 other symbols, of which 
three are necessary, i. ¢., the comma, period and question mark 


This is assuming that all numerals are important and are spelled 


out. 

If, by any change in the present method of transmitting we 
can reduce these 68 symbols to 30, or, including numerals, to 40 
we get within range of the average man, both as regards ability 
to memorize the code and to transmit messages. 

We have also the semaphore system, with both flag and arm 
This is fast, but it can be used at short distances only, unless 


the parties in communication are provided with field glasses 
Even with powerful glasses, this class of signalling would not 


have a great range—and it would seem inadvisable to have two 
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systems of signalling. The British manual on signalling recom 
mends that all officers and a large part of the men be taught the 


semaphore system for use within the regiment, but it is believed 


that this class of signalling with them is the same as all of ours 


1 the parade-ground stage. 

It is believed that visual signalling of messages will not 
be used at short ranges. Par. 47, 1. D. R., certainly implies this 
Moreover, an erect position is required for the semaphore system, 
and this alone would preclude its use On a more or less ¢ xposed 
field of attack: It may be noted that the semaphor« ystem 
employs but four symbols in addition to the 26 letters of the 


alphabet, in contradistinction to the “General Servier Code.” 


which employs an additional 42. 
2. Flagging. 


[his may be discussed under the heads (a), (b), 


(a). Flag waves for dot and dash depending 
if flag movement. 

Speaking with the flag in our hands, the present system require 
a swing from the vertical position to the right and return for 


a dot, and a similar motion to the left for a cd: is per 


haps the most distinct method of making dots at he is, 


however, difficult to make the average flagman realize that his 
movements of the flag from and to the vertical position must be 
clean cut, 1. e., the common error is that the flag 1 { 
slip past the vertical when returning from a right o1 

\t a distance, a slight movement past the vertical is frequently 
received as a complete wave toward that side. To take a con 
crete case, the flagman sents “t’’ (dash, or one wave of flag to 
left and return). In returning the flag to the vertical position, 
he allows the flagstaff to slip past the vertical, and the distant 
receiver reads “dash, dot,” or “n.” 

Many signallers, when they desire to make a “dash” also have 


the habit of starting off with a preliminary movement to the 


right, which movement frequently causes the distant receiver to 


read “dot, dash,” or “‘a,”’ instead of the intended “dash,” or “‘t 
[hese errors can be corrected, and our present sy 

signalling greatly improved by inter-company actice, 

proper supervision, at the prescribed distance of one mile 
\nother, and a most important point to be noted under (a), is 
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that a flagging method in which dot and dash depend upor 
tion only, t. e., right and left, can be read by only such re 
as are in front of the flagman. ‘To take extreme cases, a 
squarely in front of the flagman can receive the message 

a receiver squarely in rear of the flagman could not. 

This, obviously, as the right and left are, for the lat 
versed. This is why the European services have adopt 
different system. 

This is a disadvantage. But the system (a) has this ady 
it can be used under fire, by a man in the prone yp 
The desirability of signalling under this condition is th 
bility of being able to send the letters and combinations of 
noted in par. 47, 1. D. R. 

(b). Flag waves for dot and dash depending upon Je; 
Hag movement 

This system is one employed by the British and the Ger 
This fact alone does not justify its mmediate adoptiot 
service, but in view of the results obtained by Its use 
worthy of consideration 

In this system the fiag is held with the staff at an agk 
degrees with the veriteal, 7. e., with the flag above and in 
the left shoulder. ‘To make a dot, the flag is swung fr 
position to a corresponding position above and in tront 
right shoulder and returned, or through an angle of from 
110 degrees. ‘To make a dash, the flag is similarly swung 
the position above and in front of the left shoulder to 
about as high as the right knee, and returned. In other 
a short wave for dot and a long wave for dash, an exact m 


zation of the code. As in our present prescribed system 


nalling, all positions of the flag and all movements of t 


are in a “plane at right angles to the line connecting 
stations.” 

It is apparent that a receiver placed squarely in rear 
flagman can receive a message at the same time, and as 
a receiver placed squarely in front of the flagman, for the 
and “dash” are no longer questions of right wave or lett 
but are questions of short wave or long wave 

With system (b) it might be difficult, at a distance 
tinguish between a “dot” and a “dash.” This could b 
by the use of good glasses; the British use a telescope on a 
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and apparently have had this extra impedimentum justify 


\nother possible disadvantage of this system 1s that the 
“dash” would not be sufh 


\nd if this is 


ference between a “dot” and a 


ntly marked if sent from the prone position 
(a) as the system to be preferred 


it would indicate But it 
necessary, nor advisable to use a flag near the firing line 
‘or the short distances involved a handkerchief 1s bette Lengthy 
line troops would alone determine 


impartial experiment /) 
0 signal in the prone posi- 


The desirability of being able t 
is the desirability of being able to send the letters and combi 


tions of letters noted in par. 47, 1. D. R 


seen by the receiver, 1. ¢., whether they 


Flag waves as 
ire read direct OT reve) sed. 
With our present system (speaking with the flag in our hands), 


we wish to send the letter “a” to a more or less distant station, 


face that station and make “dot, dash,” or right wave, left 


[he receiver, facing us with pencil and paper in hand, reads 
with his eyes, but must read with his 


wave, right wave’ 
other words, he must read 


“right wave, left wave’—in 
“reversed.” 

Some receivers will try to read direct by standing with their 

to the sender, picking up the flag waves by glancing back 

over their shoulders. This is a parade ground trick which would 

ve no use in the field. 


awkward “reversed reading” is obvious; 


cure for this 
sending flagman should stand with his back to the station 
In this way a right wave of 
1. ¢., the 


the 
vith which he is in communication 
the sender will be read by the receiver as a right wave 
receiver will take the flag waves direct. This may present some 


difhculties in signalling from the prone position, though none 


at cannot be overcome by practice. 
apparent objection to this method is that it will always 


a 
the flagman to stand 


require two men to transmit a message ; 
with his back toward the station with which he desires to com 
municate, and a second man to read the message to the flagman 
and to watch the other station. But, after all, will there ever be 
occasion to flag a message when it will be impracticable to spare 
»men? And at present, don’t we habitually employ two? 


[his change alone in our present system would, it is thought, 


iil 
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considerably increase accuracy and speed. Were this 

employed, it would permit of combined sending and rec: 
practice by arranging the combined battalion or regimenta 
nallers in a solid square, and calling off to them the letter 


by one, or in sets. The files in rear would receive pract 


receiving as well as in sending. 

(d). Position of assistant to flagman in reading off letter 

With our present system, a flagman can send a messag: 
no assistant. What advantage is there in this? Will we 
out individual men to gain information and transmit it by 
But usually, when we do have occasion to send a flag messag: 
employ an assistant to read the message to him, letter by lette: 
(on windy days there is usually much confusion caused by « 
poor pronunciation or noise, or both. This leads to freque 
errors. If the position of the flagman is changed so as t 
vide for “direct” reading, 1. ¢., so that the flagman has his 
to the station with which he is communicating, the assistant 
flagman are face to face, and there is less chance of error 
show how carefully the British have gone into the questior 
visual signalling, it may be of interest to remark that they a 
special pronunciation to certain letters of the alphabet in or 
to differentiate between these letters and others of like 
e. g., “t” is pronounced “toc” and “m” as “emma.” 

3. Transmitting. 

During some preliminary work in signalling, prior to part 
pating in the maneuvers of two infantry regiments on the Is! 
of Guimaras in the early part of 1911, considerable difficulty 
experienced in correctly transmitting messages. 

Three of the means of visual signalling were used: flag, hel 
graph and flash lantern. There were four parties at work, ea 
party consisting of an officer and four or five men from « 
of four companies. The alphabet was learned, the flag » 
of the men was excellent, and all were interested, but result 
were poor. The trouble seemed to lie in ‘varying interpretatior 
of the rules, difference of rate in signalling and the ever-present 
fallibility of human faculties. After much discouraging work 
(the tests were made over distances varying from hundreds o! 
yards to several miles, with practically service conditions) it was 
suggested by the officer in charge of the four groups that ever 
letter sent by the sending station should be repeated by the recet\ 
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i station, and that the sending station should refuse to proceed 

with the field message until the last letter sent had been repeated 

the receiving station. This was termed the “repeat lettet 
system.” 

[he signalling parties considered that this was an impra 
ticably slow method of transmitting messages. lLlowever, a few 
tests demonstrated beyond doubt that it was practicable, the 
results obtained leading us to abandon entirely the system laid 
lown in the “Manual of Visual Signalling.” 

During these maneuvers, my station, on the top of a moun 

was connected with two other elevated stations (two to 
hree miles distant) and also with reconnoitering patrols moving 


about on the lowlands at distances varying from two to eight 


mules With the elevated stations | was connected by flag ; with 


the patrols, by flag, helio and flash lantern tach of the three 
elevated stations was provided with one pair of field glasses. The 
flags were four foot squares, white with red center, and were 
mounted upon fourteen foot staffs. All backgrounds were used, 
arying from the brown, dry-season cogon to the sky With 
the aid of field glasses, the movements of the flags were at best 
rely discernible. 

We used the “repeat letter system,” and in connection with 
use, the foliowing facts, applicable alike to flag, helio and 


flash lantern, were observed: 


1). The speed of the sender could be regulated by the re 
iver 
We could increase or decreas« he rate of sending of the 
sender to conform to the visibility of his flag, or to our abilities 
as receivers, as the sender never went on to a second letter until 
the first had been returned to him. Under the present prescribed 
system, the signallers of a company usually work in pairs and 
become accustomed to each other's peculiarity in flag waving and 
rate of speed. These picked men show up in an excellent manner 
before an inspector, and acquire remarkable speed in transmitting 
messages across a parade ground at military competitions. These 
men have fine team work in each pair, but in the field they will 
have to communicate with others with whom they have not had 
the advantage of preliminary practice. This is a point that we 
frequently fail to bear in mind 


To take an extreme case in illustrating the utility of the repeat 
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letter system, a receiver who is not certain that he 
letter sent by the sender, could look it up, if he had a 
the while holding the sender in check. More extrem 
man who knows merely that a swing to the right meat 
and one to the left means “dash,” could receive a m 

by looking up each signal in his book These are 1 
desirable, or even probable conditions. 

A good degree of instruction under the repeat letter 
can be attained much more quickly than a similar 
instruction under the present system for the reason th 
past the trouble has not been that the men could not 
alphabet, or remember that a right wave means “dot” 
wave “dash”; the trouble has been that even under id 
conditions one man, unless an extremely exceptional 


not receive the letters sent by another at all and varying 


speed. We must travel at the pace of the avera 


y 
S 
, 
Ul 
{ 


e hot 
If the sender knows the alphabet, and, under the “rep 
system,” sees that the receiver repeats everything that 
sends, the sender knows absolutely that the messag« 
received. The average signaller will not be able to tak 
signalled message, especially if the weather and distar 
tions are not good, but, with the “repeat letter syst 
receiver holds in his own hands the regulation of th 
transmitting. It is obvious that the receiver is 
consulted in this matter 

(b). The sender could be stopped at any time 

First, to effect changes in the details, without affecti 
transmission of the message 

\t my station (and it was observed likewise at 
the man who was watching the sender’s flag with field 
could not receive more than ten or twelve words befor 
would give out. This was, of course, due to the exces 
and the severe eyestrain caused by following the faintly 
movements of the sender's flag. When a man had to | 


for this reason (there was only one pair of field 


each party) and it occurred frequently in 60 and 70 wor 


sages, we stopped the sender by failing to repeat his |. 

and resumed when we were ready. The necessity of 

the sender also occurred when a man had to be reli 
account of sickness 





\ 
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yd, to counteract obstructions of signals 
the time of these maneuvers, the natives were burning off 
e fields During the day, vast clouds of smoke arose, 
ring the signals of the sender liad the old system ol 
mission been used, the sender might have proceeded with 
nessage, not knowing that the Inessage Was not being re 
lo take a concrete case, the sender, we will say, is 


ted to transmit the following field message: 


(he Ninth Infantry landed ten p. m. yesterday at Bacao 


me today at Mantengengi. ( Sig.) Jones.” 


Ww Suppose that the words “Bacao. Joi me” are obscured 


he receiver by a cloud of smoke. The receiver will (pat 


ircular No. 3, Office of Chief Signal Officer, 1913) signal 


tront \ front, followed by the last word correctly re 
This word is the first “at.” The sender may resume 


the second “at,” and the message 1s received: 


lhe Ninth Infantry landed ten p. m. yesterday at Mantet 


(Sig.) JONES 


he obvious reply is that, to correct this fault, we must use 


‘check” (pars. 28 to 36 inclusive, Circular No. 3, Office of 
Signal Officer, 1913) let us examine into this check 
to see how lar it can be carried out by the average 

r of the line of the army. 
rraph 30 of the above mentioned circular mentions a large 


tc., which will be counted as one word each 
e follow from commonsense rules, but paragraph 31 states, 
res, decimal points, bars of division, and in ordinal num 
the affixes ‘st,’ ‘d,’ ‘nd,’ ‘rd,’ and ‘th’ will be each 
ted as one word \bbreviations of weights and measures 
mimon use, letters and pronounceable groups of letters, when 
groups are not improper combinations of dictionary words, 
counted as one word.” Paragraph 32 makes three excep 
to these rules 
paragraph, 31, 1s largely arbitrary, and while it may be 
stood and applied by the highly trained personnel of the 
| Corps, it will not, it is believed, mean much to the average 
mmussioned officer or private of the line 
ere may not be time to make and transmit the “check 
ber.” And again, if there is time to check, the “repeat letter 


will require no more additional time than the making 
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and verifying of the check, if indeed as much. And, in 
nection with the check, if the knowledge or training of th 
signalling parties result in a variation of only one word 
respective checks, uncertainty of the accurate receipt 
message will arise in the mind of the sender. And if, 
should, this uncertainty rises, a repetition of the message 
consequent loss of time, will be required. Any one of th 
commissioned officers or signallers of a company may be req 
to send ina message To assume that all these men in on 
ment can be brought to an exactly uniform system of trai 
assuming too much. An additional point may be brought 
the making of the check requires pencil and paper. It may 
happen that pencil and paper have been forgotten, but wit 
“repeat letter system” pencil and paper are not essential 
rect transmission 

Third, to cause the sender Lo take up a different positiol 
his signals became invisible 

Due to changes Ol light and shade, and, when the sender 
on the skyline, to alterations of the cloud or sky backg1 
the sender’s flag signals frequently become invisible. Not 
ing that his signals are not seen by the receiver, th 
(under the present system) continues signalling, and ru 
one or more words. ‘This much ts lost, and the sender (pe: 
also with difficulty) sees the receiver waving his flag. ‘The s 


has difficulty in reading the message flagged back to him, dir 


a change of station—perhaps he doesn’t get what the r 


sends him—possibly he guesses at it and moves to a worse | 
tion. In the meantime, the receiver, who sent the messag 
questing a change of position, has no way of knowing that 
message was correctly received. ‘The two parties becom 
fused and utterly at sea. ‘Those who have had actual pr 
in attempting to signal over long distances will recall the 1 
discouraging incidents of this nature \ll this exhaust 
and mind and consumes time. It is particularly exhausting 
work has to be repeated in a puffy wind with a large flag m« 
on a 14-foot staff. 

The advantages of the “repeat letter system” with respe 
the above are, that the sender, when any letter of his m« 


Was not repeated, would sooner or later realize that hi 
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ground was not properly chosen, and would change his position 
until the proper one had been found. 

Fourth, to allow the substitution of one means of communica 
tion for another. 

[he sender is transmitting a message, using the old system 
The first ten words are received, but the eleventh is missed 
The flag, helio or flash lantern is brought into use to stop the 
sender. The flag is always in repair, but suppose a gust of wind 
has upset either the mirror or shutter tripod, or damaged the 
flash lantern. The sender, naturally assuming that the message 
is being received, proceeds with the message, but the thread of 
the message is by this time lost. The sender has no means of 
knowing how much of the message has been received Using 
the “repeat letter system,” the sender would stop after the first 
letter of the eleventh word until the machine had been repaired, 
or, in daylight, the flag substituted therefor. In case repairs can 
not be made, or the flag used, the remainder of the message is 


sent slowly, and the whole repeated, perhaps twice. At all events, 


the sender can state definitely that so much of the message was 
received (for the first ten words have been repeated back, letter 
by letter), adding that the remainder was sent so slowly and 
carefully that the probabilities are that the remainder was also 
received. This was an occurrence during the maneuvers men- 
tioned 

In connection with what immediately precedes, another ex 
perience might be mentioned. My party was in communication 
with a flag party. At my énd we were using the heliograph to 
repeat the letters sent us by the flag of the other party. At 
about six o’clock the sunlight vanished in the middle of a message, 
leaving, however, sufficient light to distinguish flag movements. 
Had the old system been used, the sender might have run on 
several words before noticing that we had been forced to switch 
from the heliograph to the flag. .\s it was, when we failed to 
return the first letter after the helio became useless, the sender 
waited, and watching perhaps a litthe more intently, saw that 
we were using the flag. Any delay caused by the old method 


would have been unfortunate, as this particular station had no 
flas] 


1 lantern and the message was an important one. 
The old system, that is, the one which does not require the 
repeating of each letter, is well adapted to communication by the 
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telegraph. It is thought that this has led to an effort 

to uniformity with the telegraph, a system of commu 
that is inherently incapable of such uniformity. Wher 
graph works at all, it works fairly well, and its operat 
to a very elastic limit, entails no physical or mental st1 
the highly trained operators. 

Merely to mention them, think of the additional 
messages in code would give under the old system 
messages each letter is of importance. In message 
we can piece out the letters we don’t get from the context 

\s regards a recent use of visual signalling in warfas 
following 1s given, illustrating the system said to h.; 
ployed by the British forces during the Boer War 

Kach of the eight companies of the battalion had 1 
signallers. These men were messed and administered 
companies, but drilled as a separate unit in each batt 
action these signallers reported to their company 
The 16 signallers of each battalion were under charg 
sergeant, a graduate of the Signal School at Aldershot 
staff sergeants were attached to line units as neces 
The signal work of each battalion was finally super 
officer, usually the adjutant. 

In action, messages were sent from the firing line 
port by foot messenger, small flag, handkerchief ot 
method whereby the message could be sent back wit 
exposure. From the support backward the medium 
was used. The method of transmission was as follows: 

There were two men at the sending, and two men at tl 
ing station. The flagman at the sending station would 
first letter of the first word, and then stop. The flagm 
receiving station would then send back the first letter, 
The second man at the sending station would then 
flagman, “T (or such letter) returned.” The flagm 
sending station would then proceed with the second letter 
first word. The large flag, heliograph and flash lanter 
used for long distance signalling. In every case of 


the same system was employed, t.c., the “repeat letter 


Their present manual of instruction for visual signalling 


signalling without repetition, but it has provisions which 
for repetition letter by letter. 
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- 


rom the Kandahar campaign in 1880 through the Chitral 


paign of 1895, and in the operations of the Malakand field 


e and the ‘Tirah expeditionary force of ‘97, the British have 


to make much use of visual signalling. Presumably the 
tem employed in South Africa was the fruit of their frontier 
riences 1 iia \s one result of the Boer War, the sig 


llers have been increased from two to four per company 


Supervision, and Individuals To Be Instructed 


«| signallers are rare. ‘The qualifications for enlistment in 


ransfer to the Signal Corps are high, and the men of a com 
who can be trained to do good signal work in all weathers 
have to be chosen with much care. While it is not mentioned 
desirable thing for our service, it may be noted that in the 
tish service, the men qualitying as signallers receive a higher 
f pay therefor \s a further illustration of the importance 
hed to visual signalling by an army that has had much occa 
use it, it may be mentioned that signallers play an important 
certain of the staff rides of the British service. 
iew of the lamentable condition of visual signalling in the 
our army, it 1s believed that there should be a change in the 
ideas on visual signalling to this end: 
rst: That every man in the company should understand and 
le to transmit and receive clearly the seventeen letters noted 
D. R., par. 47. 
s change would bring within reach of the average man all 
he needs to know regarding visual signalling. Many will be 


to learn even these, and perhaps this will work no injury 
irds combat ethciency 
md: That four men be detailed as permanent signallers in 
ompany, and that these men be consolidated, for purposes 
only, into a regimental or battalion signal squad, prefer 
he former, and under the direct charge and personal instruc 
an officer. Regiments and battalions that cannot afford 
en per company should supply two. 
has been done in some organizations, but it should be pre 
d in a paragraph or paragraphs of our drill regulations, as 
ur other tactical formations 
e of the most important paragraphs of our drill regulations 
given under the head of “team work.” I. D. R., par. 371, 
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states, “The comparatively wide fronts of deployed units iner: 
the difficulties of control.” : oy a par. 386 shows that 
“regiment, employing its own personnel, is responsible for 
maintenance of communications from the colonel back to 
brigade and forward to the battalions.” 

At present, how many company commanders, if called upo 


provide communication between brigade headquarters and 


regimental headquarters, could answer for the ability of 


signallers of their company? In the average company t 


t¢ 


l 


how many men can set up a flash lantern or a heliograph, or 
accurately transmit messages by flag? To judge from reports 
of several general officers, and suggestions that this work 
have to be turned over to the Signal Corps, it would seem 

at present the visual signalling of the line is worthless. 

If our signalling efficiency is low, why is it low? Tak 
requirements of A. R. 1562. One mile distance is prescril 
and suitable ground frequently entails working out some dist 
from barracks. This means a walk for the officer in cl 
And it means a good many walks for the officer who se 
work through to the end, and who also instructs his men 
heliograph and the flash lantern. If we consider a regim 
going through this complete course it means twelve officers g 
through this work, and, in each company, one officer 
four men. This is not economy of effort; moreover, there 
many things of more importance than visual signalling 

The company commander is properly enough busy with 
things, and one of the lieutenants is sent out. Lieuter 
change frequently in companies, and it sometimes happen 
the particular officer sent out knows little or nothing of 
instruments. He will learn about them, to be sure, but while 
is a student himself he is not in a position to instruct his 
Work like this 1s haphazard, and is perhaps partly respon 
for the present state of our signalling. 

\gain, in many companies, signalling is a filler-in for 
day. “Take the men in the squad room and give them 
signalling.” This results in all the men sitting round on 
bunks, while their squad leader waves a flag at them at a distance 
of two or three yards. The men have not done this since th 
stormy day, some weeks back, and won't do it again for 


weeks in the future. These men never get out and signal u 
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hat few conditions we can find that simulate war. Distance, 
wind, rain, physical weariness and mental strain render signalling 
lifficult, and we find none of these conditions in the squad room. 
In this way we see that the service of “communication from the 
jlonel back to the brigade and forward to the battalions,” a 


service for which “each regiment (1. e., the colonel, in the end) 
is responsible,” is left, by regulations, to the various and varying 
ideas of twelve company commanders, and is further complicated 
by the different amounts of knowledge and application of twenty- 
four lieutenants. 

Thus it is seen why our visual signalling system has little 


efficiency. Does a captain leave the training of his company in 


the hands of the squad leaders, never assembling the company 
until it deploys for action? What results would be obtained if 
this were done? And yet, this is the method generally employed 
in our signalling instruction. 

The service of visual communication is not an easy matter. It 
requires practical knowledge of and ability to explain every 
pipe and pin-hole in the flash lantern, and it also requires the 
physical energy to get out and walk the distances ne essary to 
give the proper field instruction. Neither economy of labor 

x efficiency are subserved by requiring twelve officers to do 

ly what one officer can do well. If it is desired to instruct 
he regimental lieutenants, add them to the signal squad until they 
ive qualified. And as for turning over this sort of instruction 
) noncommissioned officers of the line, it may be said that they 
ire as a rule, unable to assume the proper situations in which 
visual signalling might be of use. If we can believe the service 
publications, field telephones are soon to be issued to troops 
of the line. This will render still more necessary centralization 

instruction in and care of these instruments. 

lt is not contended that visual signalling will in the future 

ive a vast range of usefulness, but it is contended that at present 
we are unable to fulfil the simplest requirements. The visual 
signalling, as at present conducted, is perfunctory in the extreme, 

is correspondingly demoralizing. 

\n officer of the battalion staff should be detailed for this work. 
two or four men per company should be given him certain 
in the week, or every day in the week. His drill hours 

uld be at such times of the day, and for such duration, as he 
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deems necessary. He should be made and held responsibl 
the efficiency of the regimental visual communication. [1 
young recruits, after a few months of service should be t 
for instruction. Relief from company fatigue, perhaps cr 
flags to sew upon their sleeves, might stimulate interest if it 
found necessary. ‘The proper sort of man is interested in \ 
of this sort, and as a company soldier, he will not be injured f: 
the ordinary company drills. 


Résumé. 


The greater part of this article was written three years ago 


the impetus to send it in was not received until the occurr 
of the “International Maneuvers” outside of ‘Tientsin 
November. During these maneuvers, the work of the brit 
signallers was remarkably swift and accurate. Their excelle: 
is probably due to past experiences, for one cannot read over t 
list of the staff of any expeditionary force, however sn 
without finding the signal officer occupying a prominent pl 
And much of the work of the British Army has been u 
conditions with which it is probable we will, in future operati 
have to contend. Their system of short wave, long wave, 
described in “Flagging—(b),” it is believed will eventual 
adopted by our service. A long and thorough test of the ty 
methods should be made, not by a detachment of the Signal Co: 
but by line troops and the better method adopted. 

While no mention has been made herein of the volunteers 
organized militia on whom we will have to depend in a great w 
it is obvious that any change that makes our visual signalling mort 
mechanical and less technical, will inure to their efficiency 

Changes in our present system of visual communication for the 
line of the army should be made carefully and slowly, especi 
in view of possible military eventualities. The suggested changes 
summarized below, are slight in appearance, but it is thought 
some cases, and known in others, that they will be productive of 
an increase in the efficiency of visual signalling in the line 
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Suggested rules for visual signalling: 

1. Learn the 26 letters of the alphabet, the numerals, pe: 
comma and question mark. 

2. Send each letter slowly and exactly. 

3. Flagman stand with his back to the station with whi 
desires to communicate, his assistant facing him and the op; 
station. 

1. See that each letter is “repeated back” before proce: 
to the next. In case of error of receiving party in rey 
back, wait to see if he will not correct of his own volition 

5. In case of error not otherwise corrected, wave flag 
dash; dot, dash; dot, dash; dot, dash; and start over agai 
word in which error occurred. 

6. Never practice within speaking distance. 

7. As efficiency is attained, devise a simple signal whi 
receiver may send, to cut out the repeating letter by letter 
exceptional conditions of weather and visibility) but pr 


I 


the “repeat letter system” as the basis of all signalling 





A System of Infantry Instruction. 
By Maj. J. H. Parker, 8th Infantry. 


HAT are the duties of an Infantry soldier, anyway? 

Did you ever see a list of them? I never did until 

I tried to compile such a list myself. Did you ever 
ch school? Were you ever professor of military science and 
tics at a live, hustling school, with a “live wire” as principal, 
io had classification of students in his department reduced to 
exact system? Is there anything to be learned from the 
thods such a “live wire” would use? 

Is your company a homogenous unit, in which all the men are 
ipproximately the same stage of instruction, like a class in 
of the grades of a high school? Or is it a mixed outfit, like 
ungraded country school, in which the same teacher has to 

eet the necessities of a bright student of 20 and a little toddler 
6 years? The only companies in the Regular Army I have 

seen were like the country school, not like the graded class 
the high school. I have trained a battalion of volunteers, 

o were first a class in primary, then grammar, and then high 

hool, and who were graduated very soon from the College of 
tual War Service. In this battalion there was the homogeneity 

complete ignorance at the start, and its instruction could be 
naged in a systematic way because all its members were in 
same class. They showed different stages of proficiency, 
as the different members of any class will; but there was 
problem in classification, no problem in preparation of sched 
All needed the same course of instruction; all started at 
ame time; and all were advanced from grade to grade, until 


were graduated under the fire of the enemy at the same 


We have had a lot of “schedules” and “programs” presented ; 
have been running on schedules and programs for the last 
years, and making progress. But the one fact that sticks 
like a sore thumb is that you cannot make a satisfactory 


ogram for a mixed company. ‘There are some advantages 


out a mixed company ; the recruits absorb a certain amount of 


RO3 
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knowledge from the old soldiers. But this one advantage i 
weighed by many disadvantages. Is it the modern idea to 1 
soldiers by “absorption” ? Or should we use an intelligent for 
process? The best fruit is grown by forcing processes ; the 
successful students are those who are judiciously coached { 
the beginning to the end, not “crammed,” but coached }b 
structors who know when to help and when to insist that 
student shall help himself, how much to help, and how 
selfhelp to exact. 

Of course, you can make up a sort of schedule that 
used in a mixed company; you have done it; so have |. But 
fact remains that it is not the best way. The ideal way 
be a homogenous class, with just enough expert instructor 
with a schedule arranged on that basis; is not that so? A) 
can never have this condition while recruits are sent out 
detachments. Let them be assigned to companies in | 
groups, fifty at a time, and much better results in the w 
instruction can be attained with much less effort. 

How can you make up a schedule, anyway, unless you ha 
list of the subjects you are going to teach? How can you 
effectively unless you classify your men according to theit 
advancement and subsequent progress? Of course, we « 


over and over a list of subjects, taking both the proficient 


the deficient through the course, getting little help out 


proficient beeause they are bored to extinction; and by this 
of-thumb method we can attain certain standards. But are tl 
standards satisfactory? Are they attained by economical expe 
ture of energy? Are we economically utilizing the teac! 
capacity of our highly paid instructors ? 

()n taking over a battalion these questions came home t 
| want to get some results for my work. I want just as goo 
battalion as | can make it; and to do that it 1s necessary 
utilize every ounce of instructive energy to be gotten out o 


officers. It set me to thinking. Here is one result. 
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(GENERAL QUALIFICATION 


hine Guns, 


Ma 


my 
| bya 


‘his is not a complete list of the subjects that were included 
nder “general qualifications,” nor under any other head. Very 
likely you would have different views 


nN 
il 


as to whether or not 
ie of these headings are essential, or correctly placed Kor 
xample, possibly you would put “Machine Guns” under thi 
id of “Special,” rather than “General qualifications. I place 


under the general heading because | have had to pick up an 


infantryman or any cavalryman I could lay hands on, stragglers, 
and put them at work serving machine guns in the midst of a 
hot fight, and so I thought then, and think now, that every man 
who can be taught it ought to have a good, working knowledge 
of machine guns. 


on a mere detail. 


g 
t 


We will not quarrel because we do not agre¢ 


\nalysis of these data gives a basis on which to judge the con 


lition of instruction in this company. It indicates immediate 


ecessity for training in the use of the rifle, for example; and 
immediate necessity for camping and field instruction. Th 


explanation, of course, is several recent lots of recruits, and no 


pportunities for rifle practice or any extended camp work sinc: 
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these recruits were received. \nalysis of totals under “Aptt 
“Discipline” and “Sobriety” singled out the men who nm 
special instruction on account of lack of aptitude, and bro 
about the formation of a special class for them at once un 
picked instructor. Totals under “Discipline” and “Sobri 
when analyzed, showed at once what men were deficie: 
discipline on account of drink and what men for other « 
It led to immediate inquiry as to the causes in cases where 
was not to blame, and in some cases to removal of these cau 
in all cases to special attention. 


This analysis led to formation of homogenous class 


instruction, with specially assigned instructors, and to very 


equalization of the general instruction of the company. | 
abled the company commander to devise schedules intellig 
and the battalion commander to understand the reason 
schedules were so framed. It gave a standard for compar 
at the end o: a period, and enabled accurate judgment 
made of the progress of each individual man, not only b 
company commander but also by his battalion commander 
two officers who are jointly responsible for all tactical in 
tion. And it was not a very big lot of work. 

This company is trying an experiment. It is estimated 
we can work the men at direct military instruction for a lin 
amount of time, say, from 7.00 to 10.00 a.m. The subject 
are within the orders for the time of year are assigned 
coms selected for their skill in particular subjects. Six or s 
of these instructors are at work at the same time, within 
venient reach of supervision. One has the gallery range, an 
bayonet combat, another the filter, one has “first aid” 
hygiene, one the nomenclature and care of the rifle, and on 
a machine gun. The company is divided up into suitable squ 
and these rotate at intervals of a half hour from one instru 
to another. I have not named all the classes, but you will rea 
see how each subject can be taken up in the order of its imy 
ance by this method. The officers of the company move 
from one squad to another, see that correct instruction is g 
and sound methods are used; elucidate knotty points in per: 
and keep everybody at work. The half-hour changes of su! 
prevent monotony, and enable each instructor to keep the at 
tion of his class fixed all the time. Progress under this syst 
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rapid. Of course, there are also regular set drills, in 
h drill regulations are taught ; there are also maneuver prob 
in which the company works as a whole But this com 
has gotten away from the old barrack square routine. It 


ting quick results. Its recruits get into ranks almost 
iately, because their instruction progresses so rapidly tha 
re very soon able to take up regular duty 

long does it take to get a recruit into the rank 

What is the principal duty of the Regular Army, 

o answer this question? Our country is not going to 
ts big fight with the Regular Army, but with citizen sol 
and if the quickest, most efficient methods of instruction 

elaborated by the Regular \rmy, by whom should they 
irked out? What better material could be wished 

g these methods out than the recruits we must handle 
lo we not systematize this instruction, until we determin 

what subjects must be taught, what is the best and 

t way to teach them, and just how many hours, days, o1 
are actually necessary to make a passably well-instructed 
t, determine what your subjects are; then what are th 
ind quickest methods of teaching these subjects in the 

lar Army; then how to adapt these methods for quicl 
nment of passable efficiency by citizen soldiery It seem 
we have not worked very much on that problem in th 
have no solution of it at present, and are not working ver 
ligently toward a solution at the present time. Of cours: 
nt a most highly efficient Regular Army; but efficient 

The Regular Army’s most important duty, as I see it, 

‘{ laboratory work, or normal school work, in its relation 
national defense—not what it can do itself in that direc 
Its first-line work is important; but not so important as 
boration now, in time of peace, of methods that will shorten 

eriod in which it must stand alone. When the first-line 
begins it will then be the most important duty of th 


lar Army, of course; but just at that time, precisely, will 


iximum value of its previous work in the laboratory of 


nal defense, the normal school of military instruction, Ix 


ted. 
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Why should not every bit of the Regular Army excep 
on colonial or expeditionary duty be used as a training sc] 
minute men? Why could not the twenty-one regiments 


fantry that are available for such use turn out 120 men | 


each man with, say ten months of expert military tr 
Three officers and thirty picked men per company as _ inst! 
and administrators could do a deal with 120 recruits 

months, if these recruits were all entered for instructio 

time. 

Why could not these 120 men per company be furlow 
the rest of their enlistments? They would then be sul 
call and would be minute men. If these men were paid $1 
year each while on this furlough, we would have te: 
men, pretty well trained men, too, for every one we h 
It costs the Government about $1,000 per man per year 
Regular Army, and the members of the Regular Army 
only real “minute men” we have. 

Why would not such a system as that provide a real 
defense, composed of citizen soldiery, men who would 
be engaged in peaceful pursuits but would be ready to 
at a moment's notice? Would not such a system enab! 
fill up the ranks of every company in the Regular Ar 
war basis with trained men, pretty well trained, too? \W 
not leave a big surplus of trained men, in a few year 
which to organize other forces for the first line? lf such 
were adopted, and $100 per year were given to thes 
men,” is there any reasonable doubt that there would bx 


of volunteers to receive the instruction—and furlough p 





An Army Reserve. 
By Lieut. Col. Charles G. Davis, Illinois National Guard. 


HERE is a growing recognition among officers of the 
Regular Army and of the National Guard of the fact 
that a military force organized as Militia under the Fed 
eral and the several State Constitutions cannot be made an efficient 
litary force immediately available for general military purposes 
lhe manifold reasons for this are too self-evident to the 
litary student for enumeration and the history of the system 

e the days of the early colonies condemns it. 
What little prestige and esprit du corps may have attached to 
he Organized Militia have been almost totally destroyed by the 


recent wide publication in the press of the alleged condition of 


organization as a military force. 

The consensus of opinion of military students is that the 
Organized Militia as now organized and administered has about 
reached its limit of efficiency. 

[he much-discussed and hoped-for “Pay Bill” would doubtless 

much to raise the efficiency of the Organized Militia, but 
there would yet be wanting that greatest essential of all organiza 

n, military or commercial, and that absolute requirement for 
military success, centralized authority. 

Constitutional limitations so circumscribe and restrict Federal 
withority and control over the Organized Militia, that, even with 
Federal pay and the resultant, though indirect, greater measure 
of Federal control, the Organized Militia must continue to be 
idministered as State forces. 

The author believes that the force now represented by the 
Organized Militia should be organized, not under powers of 
Congress relating to the “Militia,” but under the powers of Con 
gress “To provide for the common defense,” “To raise and 
support armies” and “To make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces,” to the end that an Army 
Reserve be organized as a constituent part of the Army of the 
United States. 

\n organization, so formed and so constituted, would be cre 

a] 


Tee aise c ‘ - ° 
d by act of Congress and such reserve force would be entirely 
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under Federal pay, control, supervision and government 
particular. 

Such an act should provide that units not greater th 
ments nor less than companies, troops or batteries, as 
organized in conformity with the regulations of the Ar 
be mustered into such reserve forces upon any such 
organized, volunteering so to do within four months 
act of Congress become law. 

Units accepted or organized under such act could ret 


given State designations, as “Ist Illinois Infantry, Unit 
Army, “Ist New York Cavalry, United States Army,” et 

The moment the military force now organized as M ilit 
to be such and became a contingent part of the Army 
United States, it would win prestige and foster esprit d 
The men would more readily respond to Federal autho: 
could be brought under better discipline. The officers 
appointed and commissioned by the President and the 
type of men would seek commissions in such service. 

Brigades, divisions and field armies could be organiz: 
less of State boundaries and the divisional districts would 
a division of troops with the proper proportion of trooy 
various branches of the service. All the matériel and eq 
required for a division at war strength to take the field 
stored in the divisional depots. 

Artillery units of not less than a battalion could be 
in the cities. Teams sufficient for the guns of one batte: 
enable all the batteries of the battalion to have mount: 
least once a week. It has been demonstrated that, wit 
exceptions, the various States cannot maintain efficient 
and there is but little hope or expectation that the present 
of seventy-nine batteries, required to be filled to have th 
proportion of Artillery to the present units of State 
can be made up. 

The reports show that, with few exceptions, the Stat 
have no mounted drill at the home stations. The lack of 
and the unavoidable inefficiency of such State batteries 
organized, is recognized as one of the most serious de! 
the land forces as now organized. 

In a like manner, the proper proportion of Cavalry 
organized and each troop be exercised in mounted drill 


y 
~< 
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| authority, the required units of engineers, signal troops, 

orps and sanitary troops could be organized and troop 

| to handle the huge guns that have come to play 


S( 


nt a part on the modern battle field. 


e divisional commanders would obviously be detailed from 


of the Regular Army and could be given temporary ran} 
priate to their command. A part of the division staff woul 
tailed from the Regular Army, at least the adjutant 
|, the others by detail from the brigades of the division 
brigade commanders could be detailed from the Regular 
with temporary rank appropriate to their command. At 
ie adjutant general should be detailed from the Regular 
other staff officers from the regiments of the brigade 

s other than those of the Regular Army should not com 

brigades unless their military records are such that their 

tency to command a brigade is assured. 


While there ar 
s in the present Organized Militia competent to command 
les and who would doubtless be 


so commissioned, such 
unents should be placed so far as possible beyond the reach 


s and be determined solely upon the merits of the officer 
matter of details, appointments and commissions should 
ibsolutely with Federal authority. 
divisional and brigade commanders should be chargeabl 
the instruction, etc., of their commands and, with 

ts general, should be on duty throughout the year 


their 
rigades they would be the instructor-inspectors. 


[1 
ers and men should be paid under a system similar in 
ple to that worked out in the “Pay Bill,” except that officers 


ould be based upon the longevity rate and men’s pay should 
] 
sed 


on reenlistment and continuous service and additiona 
s the rate. 


] 
i 


{ 
rf 


\ 


mories and rifle ranges should be taken over by the Federal 
ernment. 


i¢ 


would 


bove stated, organizations could retain or be given State 
gnations. This 


doubtless foster greater esprit du 
and more readily identify the organizations. No difficulty 
ld arise, as single units in a State could be designated, 

e, as “Battery A, Indiana Artillery, U. S 


. a A,” wien 
organized into an Artillery battalion with Batteries A 


ror 


illinois Artillery. 
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During peace, the Army of the United States would 
of two contingents, the Regular Army and the Army 
During war, two more contingents might be added, th 
teers and the Militia. The units of the various State \ 
could be numbered above the units of the various Army 
units in the service and organized in such States. 

The whole matter of nomenclature is largely to be det 
by such designations as would give the most prestige a: 
the greatest esprit du corps, very essential qualities in t: 
this class. 


The Army Reserve should be supplemented by the \ 


and provision made for the States to organize nuclei fi 
teer organizations. 

The enlistment contract should provide, among other 
that, when called into active service, the soldier should 
during the period of the war, unless sooner discharged. 

Men could be transferred from one organization to 
regardless of State boundaries, for instance, from the 1st 
Infantry to the Ist California Infantry. 

Provision should be made for furlough to a reserve 
cation of the man and approval of his immediate com: 
when permanently leaving home station when transfer 
able, when his civil affairs and duties justify such action, 
and as a matter of routine after a given period of activ: 

The Army Reserve should be available for service 
the civil authorities of the various States under 
Federal regulations. 

The civil rights, duties and obligations of members of t! 
Reserve should not be in any way be restricted, except tl 
must yield to the obligations as Army Reserve when 
as such. 

To provide for the suppression of disorders within the 
diction of the several States is a serious and delicate quest: 
be determined. The Army Reserve could be used under lik 
ditions as is the Regular Army, pursuant to statute and 
constabularies could be organized of sufficient strength 
with minor disturbances at much less expenditure than r 
by the various States to maintain their Organized Militia 

The author believes that the best solution is for the 5t 
organize constabulary who are police officers, not soldiers 
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e recruited from former soldiers, particularly cavlarymen 
roperly armed and mounted, when occasion required, would 
ghly efficient. If the disorder threatened to be greater than 
onstabularly could suppress, the Army Reserve could be 
upon request to Washington or by delegated authority and 
ation to the divisional commander of that district or to 
de commanders. The troops could be mobilized practically 
the same time as is now required in the Organized Militia in 
Cass. 
is not attempted in the foregoing to enumerate the many 
to be contained in such an act, such as the composition 
urts-martial, the method of selecting line and staff officers 
etera, but to merely outline some of its essential parts. 


state, in conclusion, as in the beginning, the present Organ 


Militia must change its status to become an efficient and 
ve military force 





The New German Field Uniform. 


By Hilman H. Weber, M. A., M. L. University of Calif 


N VIEW of the great importance which attaches to 
at present, as contrasted to former times, the 

observations on the German “field-gray” uniform 
of interest. 

A uniform can be said to be composed of three element 
the general cut of the clothing, which, combined with t 
of the head-dress, gives the uniform its characteristic app 
second, the general color of the uniform; and, finally, 
and shape of the facings, and other details, by means 
the uniform expresses differences of organization 
which are the foundations of military art. 

The German uniform hitherto used' can be con 
sufficiently familiar to military men as to need no cd 
and I, therefore, feel free to refer to it in contrast to 
uniform.’ 

In contrasting the new German uniform with the old 
can be said that in the new field uniform the first ele: 
been modified, the second radically changed, and the third 
to the altered cimcumstances. 

The miodification of the general cut of the new w 
in my Opinion, its most successful feature. While adopt 
or nearly all, of the advantages of the other nations’ 
uniforms, this one has so many of the characteristic f 
the old uniform as to give it a pre-eminently German apy« 





‘The introduction of the field-gray uniform by no means 
consequent abolition of the dark blue, etc., uniforms, whicl 
worn upon all occasions for which the field uniform is not spe 
scribed, viz., for campaign duty and maneuvers. For the sak: 
plicity I shall refer to these uniforms as the “old uniform,” 
to the new, or field uniform, without implying thereby that 
been abolished. The new uniform cannot properly be called 
uniform in the American sense of the word, but rather a 
uniform. 

*The best description of the German uniform easily availabl 
can readers will be found in the Eleventh Edition of the EF 
Britannica, under “Uniforms.” While the plates are in some « 
curate, the text is very good in giving the exact details by whic! 
of service and regiments are differentiated 
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thereby differentiate the men wearing it sufficiently from 
se of the enemy who also wear campaign uniforms 
\ factor which perhaps is the most instrumental in preserving 
old appearance, is the position of the poe kets. Pockets have 
me an absolute requisite of the modern campaign uniform, 
in their usual form of patch-pockets placed on the breast, 
have many disadvantages. In the first place, pockets ot 
kind are hard to get at. To extract an article which has 
le its way to the bottom of the pocket—and all heavy articles 
invariably do so—it is necessary to make rather severe con 
tions of the arm, and in most cases the aid of the other hand 
be required, the hand which will ordinarily be occupied 
irrying the weapon. Furthermore, pockets so placed are 
ually in the way of one or more of the straps which Carry th 
tipment, straps which in the most favorable case will cover th 
ning of the pocket, making it almost impossible to reach it 
ents, in the least favorable, especially when supporting a 
heavy load, will cross the pocket near the bottom, and press any 
rticles carried therein against the body in a manner that might 
prove painful. Finally, a pocket bulged out by its contents does 
t look well. 
While the German field uniform likewise has been provided 
pockets, the above-mentioned disadvantages have been care 
avoided. The pockets are placed in the front skirts of the 
and have a slanting opening closed with a flap, buttoned 
the case of enlisted men, and without buttons in the case of 
ers. In this position, the pockets are easily accessible to 


the disengaged hand, and can even serve for warming the hands; 


are far removed from any straps, and being placed on the 


1 
| 


le of the skirts, are much less prominent, even when filled 
he second important change is the collar, which in the case 
ill dismounted troops and Artillery, is a falling collar, which 
be turned up for warmth. Thus the old standing collar, so 
h criticized for its uncomfortableness, has been banished. 
ept ina very few cases, where the retention was found neces 
to differentiate the arms of the service. Apart from a 
what more loose and comfortable fit, the general lines of 
old tunic, and in the case of Uhlans and Hussars, the Ulanka 
\ttila, respectively, have been preserved to an extent to 
ke them immediately recognizable by all familiar with the 
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old German uniform, a similarity which has been increased | 
retention of the head-dress, the helmet, which, to adopt 
the altered conditions, is provided with a field-gray cove 

As to the second element, the color, there have been 
duced two colors, “feldgrau” and “feldgriin.” ‘The first, 
gray,’ a light gray with a slight admixture of green and 
is the color which has seemed most adapted to what was ex; 
to be the prospective seat of campaign. The second color, 
green,” is a similar color, but with a large admixture of 
It is worn by the Jager, or sharpshooters, troops trained 
cially for forest fighting, and operations in woody count: 
machine-gun sections, which naturally use the forests for 
This color is finally worn by the Jager zu Pferde, apparent 
no other reason than the name of the troops. In or 
remove all glittering objects, the old, plain button has 
replaced by embossed,* dull-finished buttons of yellow or 
metal, the two colors being necessary for purposes of diffe: 
tion. Similarly, the equipment has been adapted to the 
color, as will be shown later.® 

Lastly, there is the adaptation of the details distinguishing 
different arms and regiments. The German Army know 
“insignia” in the American sense of the word, and all differ: 
tions were indicated by the color of the facings, the sty 
cuffs, the color of the buttons, and the like, while the diffe: 
regiments were distinguished by the color of the shoulder 
or by number placed upon them. 

As the color of the tunic was the same, namely, dark blu 
nearly all dismounted troops, a mere change of its color to ! 
gray permitted the old differentiations to be used, as long 


the facings, etc., remained (and in one of the experiment 





*The helmet has not been retained merely for considerations of 
tion. Lavisse in his “Tenue de Campagne d’Infanterie”’—where 
severely criticizes the French uniforms—points to the helmet a 
ideal military head-dress, affording, among other things, protecti 
shrapnel. It might be added that the tentative French campaign 

of 1911 adoped a helmet as head-dress. 

‘The device on the buttoms is a royal crown, for all troops e» 
Javarian contingent, who have the heraldic lion. 

*In the Polish campaign, patrols were clothed in sheepskins, wit 
wool on the outside, which not only provided for warmth, but 
the men practically invisible against the snow. This adaptation 
terrain, although not provided for in the regulations, shows the r¢ 
fulness of the German military authorities 





‘ 
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forms they were retained in their old style) ; but to harmonize 


them with the rest of the uniforms, the collar in its new shape, 


| the cuffs and shoulder-loops in their old shape were made 
field-gray (green) cloth, piped in the color which they 
riginally had. 
Thus, for example, the Field Artillery had a dark-blue tunic, 
vith red pipings, black collar, and black-red cuffs, shoulder-loops 
f the color of the corps, and yellow buttons. The present field 
iform shows a red piping on the coat proper, and black pipings 
n the collar and the round cuffs. The shoudler-loops are piped 
th the corps color, and the buttons are of dull-finished yellow 
caps are now of field-gray cloth, the band and welts, how 
ver, retain the old colors. Where the uniform of a non-Prus 
contingent differed from the Prussian uniform for the 
me arm, no account was taken of this fact in the field uniform 


ne change, however, had to be made. The Jager were dis 


tinguished hitherto by the differentiation in the color of the tunic, 


ile their facings were of the same color as those of Infantry 
lo make them sufficiently distinct, a new color for all the 

ngs—green—was adopted. 

In the case of Cavalry, the problem was much more difficult 
ermany, as does, in fact, nearly every military power, preserves 
he old historic types of Cavalry, although now merely names, 

| owing to the fact that the military traditions of Bavaria and 

ny have been preserved to some extent in the modern Ger 
\rmy, there are eight different kinds of Cavalry, which 


eans as many different uniforms. These uniforms were dif 


ierentiated sometimes by the style, sometimes by the color, which 


tter 


factor in other cases served to distinguish the several 


re met 


giments, although different colored facings were mostly used for 
his purpose. 
he specific uniform of the Cuirassiers and Jager zu Pferde 
abolished, so that the Cavalry uniforms as prescribed for 
mpaign use are as follows: The tunic, which, to distinguish it 
m the tunic of the dismounted troops, is provided with a 
ling collar,® is worn by Dragoons, Cuirassieres, Saxon Heavy 


Iry, Jager zu Pferde and Mounted Orderlies. The first 


follow the principle laid down for dismounted troops, the 


two are peculiar by having facings of light-green cloth. All 


s 1s, however, not true in the case of Bavarian Heavy Cavalry. 
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except dragoons have the collar and cuffs edged with a flat 

of field-gray, or light green, interwoven with the regin 
color. Ubhlans retain the Ulanka, or lancer jacket, adapt 
the new conditions in the regular fashion, as do also the Ba 

Chevauxlegers. The epaulets of the Uhlan, with their glitt 
crescent, naturally had to vanish, being supplanted by a shou 
loop cut somewhat in the style of the epaulet. 

The most difficult problem was presented by the Hussars 
the regiments were differentiated by a combination of the f: 
ing three factors: the color of the Hussar jacket, the co! 
the ‘acing, and the color of the busby bag. To reproducy 
was impossible, so that the Hussars now wear a field-gray |!| 
jacket, with braid of field-gray, interwoven with black 
uniforms are provided with shoulder-knots in the color « 
jacket and lacing hitherto worn, the remaining distinction 
supplied by metal numbers. This use of numbers on the shou 
loops, limited formerly to Dragoons and Uhlans, ha 


extended to include all Cavalry regiments. 


The shoulder-loops, while retaining their old shape, 


been altered materially in construction. Instead of being 
down at the shoulder seam, they are attached to the coat 
underpiece, passing through a loop on the lower part o! 
shoulder, and fastened at the top by a small button, which 
through both underpiece and shoulder-loop. The imp 
of this removable shoulder-loop is that it makes possibl 
issue of the same clothing to a large number of unit 
can still be uniformed according to regulations. The ove: 
are provided with similar small loops, so that the shoulde: 
of any regiment can be placed on any overcoat. 

Apart from the insignia of rank, the uniform for officers cort 
sponds, with two exceptions, to the uniform of the men. [| 
first, place, the pocket flaps are closed without buttons, 
the second place, in a large number of cases, officers weat 
gorget-patches of colored cloth, in many cases with embro 
of dull-finished metal thread on them. General officers | 
somewhat different coat, with two additional pockets 
breast, and large cuffs. 

As opposed to the practice followed by several other 
the German Army has no insignia of rank peculiar to th 
paign uniform. The insignia used on the old uniform are 
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7 
the same manner on the field uniform, nothing further being 
e to promote their invisibility than the practice to let them 
rnish. It must be remembered, however, that the offices 
shoulder-knots, made of silver wire cord, present no highly 
ished surface that wouid reflect the light. 

\ll equipment, as well as the boots, is made of dull tan leather, 
the scabbards of swords and sabers have likewise been 
ided with a dull finish. 

On the whole, it can be said that the new field uniform (which 

may be added is immensely popular in Germany) 1s a great 
ess. The color chosen seems to have proved of extremely 

ght visibility, and this does not seem to have been impaired 
the retention of colored pipings. On the contrary, it might 

argued that the color retained adapts itself especiaily to a 

terrain where the vegetation is never of an entirely uniform 
olor. In the second place, the adoption of campaign uniforms 
by nearly all nations—uniforms which, because they are all built 
upon the same principle, naturally resemble each other more o 
less—has made the adoption by Germany of a uniform essentially 
different in appearance a great advantage, and this advantage is 
creased by the fact that the new uniform is not different 
because of any arbitrary determination to make it so, but because 
it is the German uniform, as such familiar to all those who knew 
the old uniform. In the same way, while undoubtedly to an 
\merican the use of different colored pipings might seem much 
more complicated than the metal insignia with which he is 
familiar, it must be remembered that if introduced into the Ger 
man Army, they would represent an arbitrary system, which 
would have to be learned by all. The system adopted, on the 


other hand, is immediately intelligible to anyone who was ever 


familiar with the old German uniforms. This system of pipings 


a further advantage of being absolutely unintelligible to the 
uninitiated, while being recognized more readily and at a greate1 
tance by those who are. 

Lastly, from the point of view of military tradition, the cam 
paign uniform does not mean any abrupt rupture with the uniform 


litions of the German Army. 


D 





Public Fealty. 
By Captain C. Nixon, 30th Infantry. 


HE United States has been acknowledged a comny 

power. Its captains of industry have learned th 

ciency is the synthesis of their economic virtues 
successful business plant does not broaden its field of sales 
its cost of productions, sell its biproducts and then omit it 
for fire insurance, or fail to allow a stipulated sum for 
depreciation. 

Ruin of a nation, like ruin of a business, comes from one 
neglect. The business manager investigates the means of re 
many risks and insures against the remaining risks. He cor 
as a business man that he is fundamentally responsible. 

A republic is a composite citizen. Heedlessness of a 
duty on the part of a majority of its citizens, becomes a 
tive trait of national character. 

National defense is a protective or insurance measure. 
ration for hostilities is a protection against unavoidable 


of war; further a knowledge of military policy is an insur 


against avoidable wars. 

This article is a plea to the educated young men to accept 
of the means at hand to investigate and prepare themsel\ 
a phase of national efficiency, viz., national protection. 

A few words to those who may have read this far and 
that further reading is useless and even distasteful, becaus 
think this a plea for a martial spirit. 

A corporation does not turn on the high pressure valv 
plant and play the hose as a habit, because the equipment 
installed and at hand; it does train its operatives solely for 
tection. On the other hand, too, it does not send out to put 
fire extinguishers after the conflagration begins. ‘The mer 
of the baseball team among its employes are not expect 
raise an extension ladder without previous instruction. It 
that military knowledge inspires warring instincts. What 
has not longed to clinb into the cab of a locomotive and lear 
manipulate the levers? Many parents have indulged the lad wu 
the guidance of a friendly engineer. . Most parents hop: 
believe the boy will tire of the experience. But if he does 
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savs, what of it, there is nothing wrong about an engineer's 
No, that is true, but incidentally railroads have killed more 
people in this country than our wars, omitting the Civil War; 
not remove the incentive to follow a death-dealing livelihood 
o talk of cultivating a warring spirit is to follow a paralogism 
It is only asked in a sense of fair play, that each individual 
nvestigate our national policy and its risks, for himself before 
ssing judgment. In this age of publicity, there can be no 
righteous objection to that action. When their opinion is formed, 
power of government still rests with the citizens, in a republic, 
with the Army or Navy. The military service does not fear 

he conclusion. 


lo return to our national neglect, fundamental responsibility 


vhich the college trained young men can best assume. They 
study the cause of wars, the cost of wars, financially and in 
es; they can train themselves by experience to know some 
hing of the self-control and sacrifice that wars entail. ‘The older 
men engrossed in life’s pursuits have not the time or inclination 
(he young mind is curious. Like a blotter it aborbs the impres 
ions it comes in contact with. What is of greater importance, 
the impressions cannot be removed. The lessons of the national 
| commercial dangers of war once grasped at that age under 
true Governmental instruction, become the very strongest restrain 
ng force to passions of selfishness on the part of sovereign States 
he students’ summer-instruction camps offer the opportunity 
tudy briefly this phase of public fealty. 

'o the youth of moderate means $10.00 for his uniform and 

1) per week, which he pays for his board for five weeks, 
ire not a drain on his finances. ‘To the rich man’s son this 
healthful simplicity is a cure to the wasteful luxury of the remain 
ng forty-seven weeks of the year. 

The democratic equalizing of food, clothing and privileges by 
wealthy and poor for the broad and common cause of a sovereign 
state is in itself a lesson in the true citizenship of a republic. 
The students of the richly endowed university, and State-sup 


T) 


ported college undergradutes, meet to fraternize and learn that 


education, whatever its source, must be used for the highest prin 


iples of national welfare in war or in peace. Again, the mem 
of the camps assemble from various States, with many inter 


, they learn the value of the motto: “United we stand, divided 
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we fall,” to guide them in deliberation and meditation in prol 
of national life. 

This summer camps will be established at Chickamauga 
Ga.; Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y.; Ludington, Mich., and 
Francisco, Cal. They open a couple of weeks after the co 
close. The student then needs some healthful outdoor pa 
The camps close about five weeks before the fail season of 
begins. Opportunity is afforded to take the anti-typhoid pr 
laxis and to be vaccinated, and such precaution is not compu 
Medical advice and attention is furnished by the Govern 
No applicant with organic disease is accepted. Ages rang 
eighteen to thirty years. Under the conditions availabl 
body is built up by systematic exercise. The latter part of 
day is usually open to athletic sports and relaxation 
tent life is over, members leave the camp refreshed, 
equipped physically and with stronger incentives to renew 
studies. 

The instruction is intensive from a military viewpoint, 
time is short. Drill is a minor factor. After enough is ta 
to enable the commander to handle the men in a body, they 
on to extended order instruction. The youths who have 
indulged in a camping trip will, with comrades, acquir 
knack of pitching their tents and quickly starting a fire for 
cooking. The safeguards in camp sanitation are most comp! 
understood after a few days—habits of precaution that it req 
the Spanish War and hundreds of lives to bring to perf 

The loading of wagons, first-aid assistance, the care of 
including proper attention to the feet of marching troops 
methods of signaling, and numerous camp “rules of thu 
are interesting features for active minds with enhanced inte1 


With the service rifle they are taken through a short 


of small-arms firing instruction. The expertness that « 


attained by men of the student class is a pleasure to the instru 
and the power of the modern firearm is a surprise 
uninitiated. 

The principles of map reading, road sketching, reconnoiteri1 
and choice of topographical positions lead up to tactical 
lems explained by officers expert in their respective branch 
the service. 
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‘he limited time for lectures should be sufficient to give an 
of the military policy from colonial days to this twentieth 
ntury. Meager as it has been, we have nevertheless had a 
lie. and it is changed very slightly today, still expecting to 
the raw resources for power. It will surprise the youth of 
nation, who has inherited pride in “the spirit of ‘76,” to be 
told that in the troops around Boston under Washington, discon 
ten: developed into a refusal to serve a few days’ overtime, and 
ended by desertion, with opposing British forces assembled for 
tion. This notwithstanding that these colonial minute men 
were inspired by the cause of individual liberty, backed by their 
wn Congress, aspiring to the function of free government 
Having considered the valuable features to the students and 
country, let us examine the field or scope that can be reached 
Statistics show about 216,626 students in the United States in 
1915 This does not include public schools, but does include 
me 37,300 preparatory school students, of whom a few would 
eligible to attend. Qmit the latter students, however, and 
have 179,250 students, about one-quarter of whom are new 
each year. Neglecting over one-half of the 45,000 as being unable 
to attend for physical and other reasons, we should then have, con 
servatively estimated, 20,000 young men available each year. The 
nps run for two seasons’ instruction, or over 40,000 men could 
imped each summer. Surely this is a field worthy of national 
its. An Army officer qualified and suited to the work could be 
annually to each institution to give a lecture on summer 
mps. An energetic appeal properly presented would bring forth 
ponse worth more than could be figured in dollars and cents, 
| the cost of transportation and expense on a selected itinerary 
iid not be great. A set of photographic slides illustrating the 
mps could be used with the lectures. 
\n institution having detailed officers, or having military 
urses, OF any institution, for that matter, could be furnished 
with slides of one or two reels of moving pictures, for the use of 
envening lecture. 


\ student graduate of the summer camps or other qualified 
theial could give the lecture without the necessity of having the 
\rmy officer expressly make the trip to deliver it. Cadet train 


4 


ina few years would be commanding attention everywhere 
nada is going much farther than we are in teaching college 


( 
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men. Besides furnishing the equipment, as is the case wit! 
War Department, the Canadian Government supplies wu 
clothing, and allows the regular 10 per cent. annual depr« 
for it. Based on certain qualifications and attendance, 
of cash bonuses is given the institution for the students qu 
A student finally commissioned in a Militia regiment pet 
receives a bonus. Not to exceed two weeks each year, thi 
ernment will pay members of a cadet corps according 
rank, and furnish their rations or allow their commutatio1 
is to encourage field maneuvers, to and from which trai 
tion 1s gratis. 

There are other inducements, but it shows that the 
of material for commissioned officers is valued. Not 
return expected from the individual, but when a graduate r 
his future home he is counted upon as a worker who will 
with the National Guard or himself organize a Militia 
and inspire an interest to acquire military training or kn 

Our summer-instruction camps are worthy. Let us buil 
up in earnest, not half-heartedly. The educated young m« 
then, with their broadet conception of national respol 


be leaders to steer away from causes of war or trained 


ready to acquit themselves with at least an equal chan 
their foe. 
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Historical and Military Animadversions as to Reuben and 
the City Guy. 

"Tl wixt the country rube with his way to earn, 

\nd the city guy that’s got cash to burn, 

You know what happens—ten plunks to one 

It’s the country Reuben that yanks the bun! 
It’s the same with nations in point of pelf, 
The State with the boodle won't hump itself 
Oh, I’d rather belong to a nation rube 


Than a fool rich country that plays the boob! 


For a man or State with a punch, by gee, 
Is as good today as in times Lb. C.! 
And they like as well at this high-brow date 


To crack at a foolish and high-brow pate 


Oh the Roman Eagle was rich and fat, 
And the High-Dutch Crows how they envied that ! 
So they trained and soldiered, and made a shove, 


\nd left ‘bout enough to make Turkey of. 


Our sister Spain with a saintly smile 
Lay down to sleep on her boodle pile, 
\nd some heartless bums, so the story goes 


They grabbed her pile and swiped her clothes 


Folks thought that Prussia was sure some dub, 
Just a smelly hole in the sand and scrub, 
But her army, trained by some clever chaps, 


It shoved her neighbors clear off their maps. 


There’s some chaps that’s yaller and mighty small, 


But they’ve made dern good out of nothing at all ! 
© Uncle Sam, O you great big stuff, 
Giddap! Move on! I have wrote enough. 


E. SuTron. 
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Formations for Infantry Companies to Practice. 

“Formation for Advance Party of an Advance Guard,” 
by Capt. A. J. Dougherty, 8th Infantry, struck me as rea 
and practical, though not as simple as it should be. 

In our drill regulations the formation of “platoon colum 
explained from skirmish line only. This would seem t 
defect, but as “formations other than those prescribed” aré 
hibited,” there is no objection to taking the formation of ; 
columns from line or from column, and it is surprising how 
time it takes to train an infantry company to do this 
that an hour’s drill was sufficient to make the company 
formation of platoon columns from both line and colum 
nothing but the signal from me. Not a single command 
be given such as is indicated in paragraph 2 (Advance 
formation) of the article above referred to. 

If the company is in column, at the signal for forming | 
columns, guide right or left, the middle squad of the k 
platoon, if there are three in the platoon, faces to the rig 
left (it makes no difference) and marches so as to go 
direction indicated. This gives a double column of files, 
the base squad has faced to the left, the leading follow 
column of files on the right, and the third squad the on 
left and the platoon column is complete. The formation 
succeeding platoons is the same, except the direction of 
must be such that the proper interval is obtained from 

In case there are four squads in the platoon, the tw 
squads form column of files beside each other and 1! 
squads follow as before. 

By introducing another signal, it will be seen that 
of platoons may be formed behind each other when it is 1m 
to march in column of twos—a much more convenient 
that the column of twos prescribed. The latter might 
done away with if the above suggestion were adopted 

With the company in line, the formation is much s 
because it 1s so nearly what is explained from skirmish lin 

The above formations I have found so convenient (esp: 
in the Philippines) and so readily learned that I made 


part of the regular extended order drill of the company 


There is one other formation that I found most conv: 
as it saves considerable time, which is always a factor in 
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wuently it will be found that companies have been pre 
turely deployed. It has happened to me on several occasions 
maneuvers. ‘To assemble the company in line and then march 
wain takes an appreciable time with companies of 150 men 
refore, I trained the company to execute right (left) by 
iads from skirmish line. When that command was given the 
ht (left) squad would assemble while marching to the front 
quick time. The rest would follow at double time and 
emble in rear of the squad already formed. In the forma 
tion there is not a pause in the advance. 

(hese formations are so simple and so useful that | think 
ought to be incorporated in our drill regulations at an 
date. 

Jens Bucce, 
Captain, 13th Infantry. 
® 
{ Company Field-Kitchen Tent. 
he Tables of Organization, 1914, limit the amount of bag 


e that organizations and individuals are authorized to tak 


1 


» the field to a degree approaching the vanishing point. The 
npany wagon, usually loaded to its capacity with a hetero 
geneous mass of assorted articles, is officially a thing of the past 
\ll baggage of a regiment is now turned over to the regimental 
upply officer for transportation, and page 12, Tables of Organi 
ion, allows four wagons to carry the baggage of a regiment 
he company baggage is reduced essentially to the following 
Company field desk. 
Cooking outfit. 
Shelter tents for company officers. 
Bedding rolls of company officers. 
ut this effort to render an organization in the field and on 
arch free from the encumbrance of a mass of non-essential 
ggage seems to figure on perpetual good weather. The old 
ement describing an army’s reliance upon its digestive appa 
is as true as ever. In the Tables of Organization a ration 
is provided and a daily issue made, the empty wagons 
ning to a disignated point for fresh supplies. But between 
ssue of the rations from the covered wagon in the evening, 
| the serving of a cooked breakfast the next morning no allow- 


seems to have been made for stormy weather. 
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The rations issued, coffe, bacon, vegetables, etc., require 


ing. The trench crossed with iron pipes makes an efficie: 
range. The cooking utensils authorized by the G. O. 35 
1914, can serve to prepare the meals. But field conditio: 
on a quiet little practice march of a week, free from wi 

or hot sun, are too ideal to be expected. Under the 

scheme for field service the largest tent in the compan 
is the mounted shelter tent of the company officer. No 
sion of any kind is made for the company kitchen or { 
protection of the day’s issue of rations. 

A company cannot be maintained at a high state of eff 
in the field without good food, well cooked. The ratio: 
issued from the ration wagon must be cared for until used 
company cooks cannot be expected to get the best result 
the ration when working exposed to a driving rain, hot 
with the food in course of preparation exposed to du 
winds. 

It is appreciated that the weight and bulk of bag 


kept reduced to the minimum consistent with the unim 


gage nl 
efficiency of the troops concerned. Simple comfort « 
considered a necessity. But the protection of the men wl 
preparing and serving the ration and the food itself f1 
weather, is a matter vitally connected with the efficier 
endurance of acommand. The necessity for some sort of 
pany field kitchen exists, and a satisfactory device has 
adopted. 

Hitherto, when a regiment took the field, the regiment 
mander prescribed the kitchen shelter, or each compat 
mander extemporized the best field kitchen possible 
materials at hand. This was usually some rectangular . 
paulin or tent fly. None of these makeshifts gave cor 
satisfaction. The big heavy paulin was never designed for 
use. In a moderate breeze the combined efforts of th 
command were required to raise a paulin, and then ther 
constant danger of a squall bringing poles and canvas ct 
down upon cooks and dinner, or go sailing off like a wi 
umbrella. The weight of paulin and poles was a lh 
on the load of the company wagon. ‘The various tent 
hospital, tropical wall, wall and common—tnake tat 


i 


sun-shades, but are of little use in wind or driving ran 
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n like the paulin to the weather in two directions \ line 
these improvised kitchens has ruined the appearance ot 

an otherwise neat military camp. None of them ever 
rved the purpose with entire satisfaction. The necessity fot 
uitable company field-kitchen exists 

‘he specifications for a company field-kitchen may be expressed 
follows: 

Large enough to shelter rations and cooks from the weather 

». So arranged as to provide shelter from weather at all times, 

even with varying winds. 
Light in weight. 
Bulk small when packed 
Minimum number of poles 
Easily pitched and struck. 

>. Neat and uniform appearance. 

(he tendency in all our equipment is toward uniformity. The 
ominant tent pattern is the pyramidal. With the field range 
no longer an item to be carried on marches, and with the daily 
sue of rations a large company kitchen is not required. <A tent 

out & feet square would provide sufficient room for the 
reparation of meals and for the storage of the rations issued 
he walls should be high enough to allow easy entrance and exit 
for men carrying heavy loads of water, etc.; this precludes the 
isual tent door and suggests walls about 6 feet in height. Abund 
nt light is necessary, also ease in securing protection quickly 

inst a sudden change in the wind, without interfering with 


preparation of a meal. This may be provided by having 


each wall separate, so that any one may be rolled up or let down 
rotection from the sun in hot weather is of great importance 
\ pyramidal tent 8 feet square with all the sides rolled up or 


tretched out horizontally away from the tent would provide 


imple shade and ventilation. Pitched on a single pole, the 


nvas would weigh about 50 pounds, that of a tropical wall 
ent without the fly. The tent would roll into a compact bundle, 


id the single 10-foot pole would slide along the outside of an 
escort wagon with a spare tongue. Such a tent, with its small 


ize and light weight, could be easily pitched and struck by a 
mall detail. Being pyramidal in shape, this kitchen would 


a neat appearance and conform to the tents now used by 
officers. 
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A design in detail of such a tent is submitted herewit! 
center pole being 10 feet in height and the side walls 6 
pitch of the roof is about 1 on 1. The regular 18-inch 
and chains of the large pyramidal tent is used, ensurin, 
ventilation. The separated walls fasten at the cornet 
three loops and a 9-inch overlap, like the doors of the 


wall tent. This allows the walls to be raised or lower: 





COMPANY FIELD KITCHEN-TENT 
Designed by Ist Lt. R. H. Kelley, 4th Infantry 


combination, providing quick protection from the weat 
case of sudden changes in the wind. To furl the rolled w 
inch ratlines are provided at the seams and corners. Thi 


nary hood of the pyramidal tent covers the apex. Thirt 


pins are used to pitch this tent. Four light, 6-foot poles, | 


corner poles of the storage tent, could be carried or extem| 
for use in supporting the corners if desired, although 
not necessary, if the camp remains more than one night 
place. 

A company kitchen-tent along similar lines was const! 
last year from condemned tentage. This design called 
tent 14 feet square, arranged to accommodate a field rang 
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pe emerging at the apex. Each of the 6-foot side walls 
divided vertically at the center into two, so that the eight 


walls could be furled in any combination. This tent was 


by Company D, 4th Infantry, on the march from Galveston 
Houston in April, 1914, and also in the field at Los Cocos, 
ico. The design met the unqualified approval of the officers, 
pany cooks and mess sergeants in the command. 
ut now that the field range is no longer an article of “wagon 
tipment,” it is believed that the smaller tent described herein 
ld meet all requirements with a great saving in weight and 
For experimental purposes such a tent can be constructed 
m one condemned pyramidal tent. 


With this small company field kitchen-tent, the cooks would 


e a comfortable and suitable shelter to prepare the rations, and 
e meals that are well-cooked, palatable and free from sand 
dust. The loads of the baggage wagons are not seriously 
reased, even if such a tent be taken for each of the four 
horized officers’ messes in addition to the companies’ 


, and the 
uniform appearance of the camp is insured. 


R. H. Kevwey, 
Ist Lieutenant, 4th Infantry. 


The roof slope of the large pyramidal tent is steeper than 
1, being 9% on 8. If the condemned pyramidal tent be utilized 
ly cutting the corners up until the remaining roof-section covers 
tangle 8 feet square, and the side walls completed as described 
a pole 11% feet in length will be required for pitching the new 
The length of this pole may be reduced to 11 feet by shortening 
ring” chains until they lie almost flat, and attaching the end-hooks 
rong wire passed several times across the inner angle of the “ring” 
making a small triangle. This may easily be done by piercing th« 
and results in a strong triangular “eye” that will never slip or 
e fabric. This device is even more satisfactory than the upright 
p appearing at the corners of the “ring” 
dal tents. 


re 


in the latest issues of 


R.H.K 
D 


Use of the Gun-Sling in Action. 


iere are three very important reasons why the use of the 
sling on all extended order drills should be made imperative 
The use of the gun-sling would cause the skirmisher to hold 
ifle in a horizontal position in order to fire. 


The use of the gun-sling would give greater rigidity and 
sequently better marksmanship on the firing line. 
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3. The use of the gun-sling would prevent the los 
rifle in case of panic 

If all riflemen, in expert shooting, whether it be slow 
the skirmish run, consider the use of the gun-sling alw: 
absolutely necessary for the necessary rigidity of the 
make good scores, why should not the use of the gun-sli 
a general rule in our drill regulations, be made imperatiy: 
forming the skirmish line, just as it is imperative that the 
line always face to the front upon halting? 

The inclination to fire high, in actual combat, and the r 
low percentage of hits, has lately caused some experim« 
for the perfection of a mechanical device, which would 
soldier to hold his rifle in a horizontal position in order 
thus giving a greater percentage of mortality. With the 
use of the gun-sling, such a mechanical device would le 


sary, as it would be difficult for the soldier to fire much 


horizontal while using the gun-sling 


g 

We know that panics have caused soldiers to throw 
and equipment away, and even though a panic may be cont: 
and the troops rallied, the soldiers are helpless without th 
With the gun-sling attached to the upper left arm, by 
loop of the gun-sling, a large percentage of rifles 
retained by the soldiers 

by the use of the gun-sling we refer to the placing 
left arm through the arm-loop of the sling, so that 
loop encircles the left arm above the elbow, above the 
of the triceps muscle. 

If soldiers were drilled to place the arm-loop of the gu 
in the position described, above the triceps of the left arn 
would unconsciously and habitually take this positior 
forming skirmish line for actual combat. 


It seems that this little suggestion is worthy of some dis 


KE. M. Rostse 


Captain. 1st Arizona Infant 


Pitching Army Tentage. 


Tent pitching, except for shelter tents, as practiced 
Army, lacks uniformity. The probable reason for thi 


simple method of pitching all tentage has been adopted 
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\rmy organizations appear to advantage when engaged 
pitching. For this reason a simple method applicah 
ge except the shelter tent, is here presented 
Some obsolete tents are mentioned, as many ¢ 
ervice. ‘Their retention or elimination, howe 


nges the method outlined. 


ictions for Pitching Pyramidal, Small Pyrami 
Wall, Regulation Hospital, Tropical Hospital 
and Storage Tents 
When the guy and wall pins of any of these tent 
the ground they outline two rectangles, the wall 
inner one and the guy pins the outer one 
Pitch Tent Locate and drive the 
Unfold tent on inner 
all wall and guy pins 
giving all slack possible 
wall pins, except on one side 


orner wall loops on this sick 


ght (or uprights; also insert ridge, fly, hood 
Raise tent. Now raise remaining wall 
| tighten guys. For ward or tropica 


t gehts also ) 


Sizes of inner and outer rectangles of 
inner rectangle, 16x16 feet, outer 28x2 
idal, inner, 9x9 feet ; outer, 18x18 feet. Ward. 

outer, 32x66 feet Wall, inner, 


Regulation hospital, inner, 14 feet 6 


inches 
es; outer, 28x20 feet. Tropical tent, inner, 15 
et 5 inches; outer, 28x24 feet. Storage, im 


es x 20 feet 5 inches: outer, 30x26 feet 

For field or maneuver purposes, the corn 
d with sufficient accuracy as follows: Tie 
together at bottom. Pull corner loops 


! 
nd 


These loops then mark points for dr 


lo locate the four corner guy pins: For 


idal and ward tents, measure 8 or 6 or 1] 


each corner wall pin in line with cornet 


t each measurement marks the point for 
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guy pin. For wall, regulation hospital, tropical hospita 


storage tents, measure the required distance (as ascert 
from Note 1) from a corner wall pin to the line for the 
rectangle. From this point measure at right angles the req 
distance to point for corner guy pin. Or the correct distan 
be obtained by measuring diagonally from the corner wail 
3. To locate points for driving wall pins: When tent is 
to the ground by its corner pins, its wall loops indicate pou 
driving all remaining wall pins. To locate remaining 


stretch ropes between corner guy pins. Pull guy ropes 
these ropes. Each intersection marks a point for driving 
pin. Or points can be located by sighting. 

1. If great accuracy is desired in location and alignm 
tent, use a tape measure for locating rectangles, pin di 
and bases of uprights. For field and maneuver purpo 
measurements needed can be obtained from tent pins, up: 
etc. A wall pin is 16 inches long, a guy pin 24 inches 
wooden upright of the pyramidal tent is 7 feet 10 incl 
(say 8 feet) its tripod 4 feet 8 inches (say scant 5 feet 
large upright of a ward tent is 12% feet long (four of 
line make 50 feet, the length of the tent). The small w 
of the ward tent is 5 feet 3 inches long. (Three of them 
almost give 16 feet the width of the tent.) The upright 
small pyramidal tent is 9 feet 4 inches long. If the leng 
the wall and guy pins are remembered, all other measure: 
can be found from them. 

5. If it is desired to raise the tent quickly, drive only tl 
corner guy pins and such others as are necessary to secu! 
tent when pitched. Raise tent. The remaining guy a1 
pins can then be driven. 

6. As pin driving is the longest single operation in tent pit 
each squad member should be provided with an axe. Hight 
is the maximum number needed for pitching any one ot 
tents. 

To Strike a Pyramidal, Small Pyramidal, Ward, Wall, ke 
lation Hospital, Tropical Hospital or Storage Tent 

Remove all pins except the four corner guy pins (and ¢ 
each side of each interior upright, if any). One man hold 
guy. When ground is cleared, tent is lowered gently. 
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midal tent the two rear corrner wall pins remain in the 
und for folding purposes ). 

To Fold the Above Tents (Except the Pyramidal). 
Spread the tent smoothly on the ground by pulling at apex 
ld in ends until a rectangle is formed. Begin at apex and 

e a 2-foot fold. Throw in hood, storm guys, etc., if any. 
ntinue folding until tent is in a long rectangle 2 or 3 feet 
ide. (Do likewise with fly, if any, and place tent on it.) Now 

at either end and roll snugly, leaving out two end guys 
or ward and other large tent leave out four guys.) ‘Tie. 

‘he method here outlined is simplicity itself and standardizes 

pitching. One easily understood method is substituted for 
many now in existence. This method, too, lends itself readily 
curate tent pitching for display or permanent camp pur 
es or to rapid pitching for field service or for maneuvers. 

(he new mess tent also can be pitched, struck or folded by 
method. In every case when the tent is folded the roof 
rotected from injury by the wall. 

(his method has had much practical trial and has been found 

Si tisfactory. 

W. W. RENo, 
Major, Medical Corps, U.S. A. 


D 
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Tactical connection between Infantry and 
Artillery during the Battle of Liaoyang. 
By Major Generaz. 


INTRODUCTION 


OR several years, numerous military writers ha 

attention to the necessity that exists of making 

tactical connection, on the battlefield, between the 
and the artillery, if we desire to coordinate the work of 
arms. 

Several schools have been founded. Some desire that t! 
nection be established only upon orders from the highe: 
mander; others, that this be established from the infant: 
line to the artillery firing position, and without passing 
the higher commander \ great majority admit now, t! 
necessary to employ all possible means in order to 
tactical connection. 

In studying the history of Russo-Japanese War (1904 
compiled by the Russian General Staff, | have investigat 
the Russians made sure of tactical connection betwee 
two arms during the battle of Liaoyang ( August 30 to Sept 
3, 1914). 

| shall try to show: first, that this tactical conn 
indispensable, which some still doubt; and then that 
results are obtained when it is established not only throu 
higher commander, but also at the same time, directly ; 
to say, through the information furnished by the infant 
line, and the troops of the command 

This study embraces three parts: 

Ist. General sketch of the battle of Liaoyang fixing th« 
present. 

2nd. An extract from the Russian history, touching 
tactical connection between the two arms during the battle 


3rd. Conclusion drawn from the incidents of the battl 


* Translated in the Department of Languages, Army Service 
from “Revue Militaire Generale,¥ October, 1913, by First Lieut 
Mereno, Twenty-eighth Infantry. 
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August 30.—The Russians occupied an advanced positi 
the south of the fortified town of Liaoyang, and defend 
the First and Third Siberian Corps and the Tenth Eur 
Corps; the Second Siberian Corps being held in reser: 
Japanese attacked this advanced position with the foll 
troops: Second Army (three divisions, and one brig: 
reserve), Fourth Army (two divisions, and one briga 
reserve), and the First Army (three divisions, and one b: 
in reserve ). 


The Russians defended their works successfully; but 


were compelled to make use of their reserves to avoid a Jay 


enveloping attack along the right flank, and which result 
fierce fighting along the positions at Ma-ye-tun and Zo-fa: 
During the night, part of the First Japanese army crossed 
to the right bank of the Tai-tsy-ho, for the purpose of « 

the Russian line of communications. 

August 31.—Along the left bank: unsuccessful attac! 
the Russian advanced positions. Principal battle at Ma-y 
Sin-li-tum. Along’the right bank: two divisions from th« 
Army prepared the attack against the Seventeenth Hur 
Russian Corps. At night, the Russians evacuated the ad 
position and crossed over to the right bank, with the ex 
of the Second and Third Siberian Corps, which were | 
defend the position. 

September 1.—Along the left bank, preparation for th 
on the town. Along the right bank, the First Army sei 
advanced position of the Seventeenth Corps. 

September 2.—Along the left bank: the Japanes 
against the fortifications of Liaoyang was repulsed. Alon; 
right bank, three army corps reinforced the Seventeent! 
took the offensive against the First Japanese Corps, recap 
the position lost the previous day, but lost it again that 
The detachment guarding the Russian left flank at Orlo 
annihilated. 

September 3: -The Russians decided to retreat during 
night of the third and fourth. During the retreat the tow: 
victoriously defended. 

SECOND PART 
Tactical Connection Between the Two Arms During the 

After a consideration of several months, the defensive w 

of the town were commenced on the 23rd of August. The | 
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made it a point to have, in each corps, a telephonic system 
mly to maintain communication during the battle between 
lifferent corps and their sectors, but also to direct the 
ry fire; this, without taking into consideration the tele 

communications with the Commander-in-Chief. 
story shows the following relative to tactical connection 

ng the battle : 


Battle of August 30. 


paration for the Battle. ‘Towards 5 o'clock, the move 
of three or less Japanese infantry battalions, advancing 
the protection of the fire from four batteries posted to 
ortheast of Soueitchero, were noticed in front of the posi 
held by the Third Battalion of Twenty-third Rifle Re 


r 
v1 


*¢ 
When the enemy was from twenty to thirty paces, the 


h, Tenth and Twelfth Companies got up from their trenches 
ile a counter attack with the bayonet. The first Japanese 
lay down immediately while those in the rear opened a 

fire, resulting in our three companies being compelled to 
to their trenches. Immediately the Japanese threw them 
into our trenches and a hand to hand fight took place. ‘The 
s artillery kept up its firing, inflicting losses on our troops 
n theirs. 
mbat at Zo-fan-tum (Attack of the Twenty-third Rifle Regi 
Besides the Third and Fourth Batteries of the Sixth Bri 
which had pushed their pieces in advance of the epaul 
to cover the Japanese assembled in a dead angle), half of 

Virst Battery contributed with its fire, to repulse the Japanese 
s along the sectors assigned to the Twenty-third and ‘Twen 
irth Rifle Regiments, by advancing its pieces and firing 
flank on the advancing enemy’s infantry. The captain of 
ittery who was at firing position, received from the Twenty 
Rifle Regiment information showing the ground occupied 
enemy, and upon which firing was to be directed. 
hat at Min-dia-fan ( Attack of the Eleventh Rifle Regiment 
p. m.). Seeing that the left companies were suffering a 
deal in this uneven struggle, the regimental commander 
his adjutant to the brigade commander, with a request 
the fire from one of the Russian batteries be directed on 
ipanese battery that was cannonading with impunity the 
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position of the Eleventh Rifle Regiment. \bout 4 p.m 


tant brought a battery. As soon as it opened fire on the | 
battery the latter's fire became less intense and the « 
infantry, overwhelmed by shrapnel, began to give awa' 


positions of the Eleventh Rifle Regiment were then sav: 
Battle of August 3/ 


Combat at Ma-ye-tun (Attack of the First Rifle Reg 
9a.m.). The Japanese, undoubtedly preparing for a n 
increased their artillery hire along the sector of the Fi 
Regiment. Their projectiles overwhelmed not only our 
and the ones occupied by the Japanese lines in front of « 
tions about 500 meters away, but also the kaolin 
which their infantry was located. The Japanese, rece! 
the same time, a frontal fire from our trenches and 
from their own artillery, were compelled to abandon 
tions they were occupying and rapidly leave the cone 
which they had suffered such severe losses. 

Note: The Japanese artillery was located on the pl: 
regiment 3,000 meters from the Russian trenches and 
1,000 meters. 

The Russian trenches were along the railroad emb 
almost to the level of the Japanese batteries. The rangi 
done by observers pushed well forward, almost within 
of the friendly infantry. 

Attack of the Third Regiment. At daybreak, two b 
of the Thirty-fourth Japanese Infantry occupied the 
trenches of the Third Rifle Regiment. At 7 a. m. the F 
talion of the Thirty-sixth Rifle Regiment received 
support, without delay, the Third Rifle Regiment and 
the Japanese. By then two battalions of the Thirty-four 
nese Infantry had suffered considerable losses, not only f1 
fire and bayonet charges of our troops, but also from the! 
artillery, which continued to shell our positions. 

Note: The Third Rifle Regiment occupied positions 
two-peak hill. This point was high enough to be seen [1 
emplacements of the Japanese batteries, about 3,000 meters 
and consequently too far to distinguish friend or foe 

Combat at Sin-li-ton ( Attack of the Thirty-fourth Rith 
ment). At about 10 a. m. more than 200 Japanese gu 
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1 


the positions Oct upied DS the ‘| hirty fourth and Vhirty htth 
Regiments. In a short time the trenches of the Third 
ilion, Thirty-fourth Rifle Regiment, were greatly damaged 
f the Fifth Company of the Thirty-fourth Regiment and 
e Eleventh Company, Thirty-fiftth Regiment, were almost 
etely destroyed. \bove our almost completely destroyed 
iapeless trenches there arose a thick cloud of stifling smoke 
ust, raised by the high xplosive shells Under cover of th 
ehtful artillery fire masses of Japanese infantry threw them 
into the attack, covering the defenders with a storm of 
The Thirty-third and Sixth Japanese Regiments sut 
d the trenches of the Third Battalion, Thirty-fourth 
e Regiment, and occupied a line of “troups de loup” dug in 
of the trenches. From this position, a most deadly fire 
opened on the defenders while the Japanese artillery in 
d the violence of its fire along this flank \ll the shells 
to the trenches, destroying the parapets and killing th 
Soon the trenches were completely razed. The Russiat 
| counter attack but were repulsed with great losses 
he Major of the Third Battalion of the Thirty fourth Rifle 
ent then gave the order to fall back on the next crest. 
Chirty-third Japanese Infantry, followed by the Sixth 
ment, occupied the abandoned trem hes and took possession 
next crest From this position they opened hire upon oul 
g forces and enfiladed the neighboring trenches 
dly had the remnants of the Third Battalion reached the 
height when volleys from three directions and the firing 
two guns opened up a very efficacious fire upon the peak 
ied by the Japanese. 
the Japanese artillery, which evidently had not been 
med, opened up a very brisk fire and continued to shell with 
activity the trenches occupied by the Japanese The 
. riddled by its own bullets, did not show any further signs 
vity. After 1 p. m. the issue of the fighting along the 
t wing had been settled. Unable to withstand any longer 
rrific fire, the whole Japanese infantry leaped as if it had 
plucked, and dashed to the rear, throwing away their arms 
it the same time crushing one another. 
Japanese tried several times to reoccupy the trenches with 


reserves that had been brought up. But each time they were 
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swept away by the fire from our two guns, from the 
artillery, and by the skirmishes of the Thirty-fourth and 
fifth Rifle Regiments; also by the fire from the troops 
Nineteenth Rifle Regiment that came up later. 

Note: The Thirty-fourth Rifle Regiment occupied | 
along a height. The Japanese artillery was about 2,500 
away and also on an elevated piece of ground. ‘The ol 
could be plainly seen, as shown by the accuracy of the 


As stated in the Russian account, the Japanese artill 


evidently not been informed that their infantry had just . 


the position. For at least an hour it fired upon its own i: 

On the 30th and 3ist of August the Third Japanes« 
lost about 3,172 men. The Sixth, Thirty-third and Thirt 
Regiments, sent to support the artillery fire, formed part 
division. 

Battle of the First of September 

Observation of Artillery Fire. For the defense of | 
and in order to facilitate the adjustment of the artille: 
field observation stations were built along the front, to t! 
of the town. besides, a captive balloon ascended ab 
p. m., but evidently the observations made were not very 
for at about 11 p. m. the aeronauts received orders to 
as far as Mukden. 

Sector of the Seventeenth Rifle Regiment. ‘The artilli 
gade of thé Fifth Division of Rifle Regiments replied t 
from the Japanese artillery located on Ma-ye-tun hill (a 
kilometers away). Due to the lack of elevated observat 
tions, it was difficult at first to return the fire. 

At 3:30 p. m. the fire increased along this sector 
batteries replied energetically until dark. The infantry 
assisted our artillerymen in locating the enemy’s posit 
making observations from the infantry firing line. Th« 
mander of the Second Company, Seventeenth Rifle Re, 
himself sent a note to the commander of the First [att 
which he gave the location of three Japanese batteries 


Battle of Second of September. 


Frontal Attack to the South of Liaoyang. Between 
10 p. m. the Japanese opened again a terrific artillery fi 
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line of intrenchments extending from Fort No. 5 to Fort 
\t about 10 p. m. a Japanese rocket was fired in front 
position occupied by the One Hundred and Twenty-fourth 


try and the infantry began to attack. 


ittle of the First of September (along the right bank) 


nbat at Nieshinski Peak. Towards 1 p. m. the Russian 
detached from his general reserve four batteries from 
rst and Third Siberian group, and ordered them to post 
elves to the east of Sahoutouen. In the event that our 
have to evacuate Nieshinski Peak and it should be occupted 
Japanese, these batteries were to cover the enemy with 
re. To avoid firing upon our own troops these batteries 
ot to fire except upon a direct order from the general com 
g the sector who had arranged that the word “Sunday,” 
him, would be the signal to go into action, and the word 
lay,’ the signal to open fire. 
The position of the battery was about 2,000 meters 
the peak, which could easily be seen from the firing position 
md observation. General Okasaki of the Fifteenth Bri 
lecided to attack the peak. He directed the Second Regi 
‘f his divisional artillery to prepare the attack and to com 
te his decision to the commanders of the neighboring 


ttle of the Second of September (along the right bank ). 


sian Attack on Nieshinski Height. The attack on Nieshin 
eight and on Sy-kwan-tun was prepared as follows: about 
m. by three batteries from the Thirty-fifth Artillery 
de located at Fan-schi- go- schin (range 2,000 meters, 
visible) ; about 8 a. m. by the first group of the Siber 
rtillery, located at west Sa-chu-tun (range 2,500 meters, 
ation good), which had received orders not to open the 
but to delay as long as possible, the return of any fire to 
they were subjected ; at about 11 a. m. by two batteries of 
hirty-first Artillery Brigade, located near Yan-dia-tun 
e 4,000 meters, observation fair) and by a battery at Eul 
ou (range 2,000 meters) ; about noon by one battery from 
ird Brigade (at Sa-chu-tun) ; about 3 p. m. by 5 batteries 
the Thirty-fifth Brigade (at Yan-diu-tun). 
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The attack was made by the Thirty-fifth Division (Sev. 
Corps) and part of the Tenth Corps 

The offensive attack of the Tenth Corps directed i 
by the Commander of the Army, was an isolated one 
of knowledge of the situation and the unknown locatio 
units of the Thirty-fifth Division made it difficult for th 
to prepare the attack. For fear of firing upon our ow: 
the artillery of the Thirty-first Brigade could not sweep 


of the peak or the slope towards the enemy; and did not 


the west slope nor its foot which were then occupied by the 


nese troops. The 2 infantry columns, supported by 
started for the attack between 9 and 10 a. m. Between 
p. m. the Russian infantry was only a few hundred met 
the Japanese trenches. 

The Thirty-fifth Brigade had orders to attack at 5 p 
general commanding the Thirty-fifth Brigade of artill 
batteries in 2 groups, 4 kilometers apart) received orders t 
bard briskly between 2 and 3 p. m. the position occupied 
enemy ; to stop firing between 3 and 4, to resume firing 
and at 5 p. m. to cease firing simultaneously along tl 
line. 

Immediately after, the infantry columns would beg 
assault. 

But 5 of the batteries, those at Yan-dia-tum did not 
position until 3 p. m.; while the First Battery of the 
Brigade (at Sa-chu-tun), which has been firing up to 
received orders to change its position and did not 
again until after 5 p. m., because the infantry had to 
attack about the time it was established in its new posi! 
must be added that the 5 batteries that arrived late, 
receive clear and concise instructions regarding the opet 
of the day, nor of the location of our infantry. These b 
had hardly opened fire when they received orders to 
Commander of the Seventeenth Corps, founded on a pre! 
explosion, thought that the batteries were directing th 
not on Nieshinski Height, but on the eastern slope of 
already occupied by the One Hundred and Twenty-first [ni 

Then at 4 p. m. when the firing had reached its m 
intensity, it had to be reduced upon instructions from thy 


mander of the Ninth Brigade, who sent the following 1 
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e are no more Japanese On the peak, which Is already 
ipied by the One Hundred and ‘Twenty-tirst Infantry.” 


e preparation of the attack by the artillery had been a weak 


e officer commanding the attack of the Thirty-fhfth Divi 


not having heard the expected cannonade, requested the 


neral commanding the division to have the artillery fire reen 


\t about 5 p. m. he was informed that another bom 
ment would begin at 4 p. m. and would last until 5 p. m 
he should begin the assault. The artillery having failed 
ike a suitable preparation, this same officer requested that 
wombardment be continued even for half an hour longet 
real shelling of the height did not take place until after 
m. As darkness was fast approaching, at 6:50 p. m. he re 


ted the cessation of the firing, but it was continued for about 


fan hour longer. Shortly before 7 p. m. the columns received 


to make an assault. About 4:30 p. m., the firing was reen 
| along the 10th Corps, by the 6th Battery of the 2sth Bri 
and by the Ist Group of the 9th Brigade which had taken 
positi n to the east of Kultahokeou. ‘The latter established 
bservation station on Hill 131. Five minutes after the fire 
commenced the batteries received the following message 
|, accurate, increase the fire.” Hardly 15 minutes elapsed 


the commander of the attack gave the order to cease firing 


mediately, because the 10th Corps was going to make the 


~ 


and it would be impossible to undertake it if the firing 


ntinued over the heads of the troops. The officer command 


the 


g the artillery group was opposed to carry out this order; tor 


uuld see plainly from the observation station, the enemy’s 
ition, and he could stop the firing in plenty of time for our 
try to make the attack. Again, he received orders to cease 
g immediately, which he carried out, stopping a very effec 
hiring, that offered no danger to our infantry. 

Che 35th Divison made the attack about 7 p. m. and a detach 
t of the 10th Corps at about 6 p. m.) 

lov’s Detachment. About 8 a. m. Drlov’s Detachment 


rted to effect its junction with the 17th Corps. The mountain 


llery had orders to go into battery in the midst of the kaolin 
is and to assist the infantry in the attack. Until about noon 
infantry operated alone and without receiving any assistance 
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from its artillery. 


About this time the artillery took up 
tion on the railroad embankment and, in compliance w 
orders from the brigade commander, opened fire upon 


vancing Japanese infantry. Three rapid fire salvos by « 


| 
elevations, with the rear sights at 30, 40 and 50, were fire 
this position ; that is to say, the battery had a bracket fro: 
to 2,200 meters, and consequently covered with its shrap 
kaolin fields, through which the 215th and _ 216th R 


Leg 


(Russian) were advancing. As a matter of fact, the | 
stopped upon orders from the Colonel of the 216th Reg 
who sent the following message: “Do not fire any long 
troops are being struck.” 


Note: 


tae 


i( 


From the firing position, it was impossible t 
ground over which the Russian infantry was attacking. |i 
have been necessary to have had observers with the i 
firing line; and even then the tactical connection and th 
mission of signals would have been very difficult on a 
the kaolin fields. 


THIRD PART, 
Conclusion. 


The 13 studies of the Russian account of the battle « 
yang may be grouped in the following manner: 
Five. Refer to a request for assistance from the artille: 
Four. Bring out the fact that no tactical connection |} 
established between the infantry and the artille: 
Three. Refer to signals employed to start the artille: 
on the contrary to stop same. 
One. Refers to the use of balloons to observe the effect 
artillery fire. 
(A) Tactical Connection Between the Two Armies is 


Article 137 of the decree regulating field service states 1 
lowing regarding the duties of the commander-in-chietf 
the battle: “Before the struggle the commander should p: 
to the head of the columri in order to orient himself 
as possible, through the action of the advance guard. 
then communicate to the chief of the larger units his 
estimate, and all his plans. 


a>» 


He will fix the limits of th 
action, the objectives and the roles of each.” 
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et us consider an infantry division. ‘The general commanding 
is been informed as to its zone of action, objective and mission. 
e will have his artillery commander report and will point out 
him the zone over which the division is to operate the 


spositions to be made by the infantry in carrying out the 


mission assigned to the division, the final objective to be gained, 


well as the immediate pomts to be occupied before making 


he assault and the particular role to be assigned to the artillery 


throughout the successive phases of the battle. 


When the battle has commenced the division commander should 


low, at some distance, the troops charged with the preliminary 


work along the sector assigned to him. Unfortunately, he must 


parate himself from his artillery, and take up his post as 


mmander of the troops. Following the preliminary engage 


nents, and just as soon as he can determine the place and proba 


le time for the decisive attack, he will give the necessary orders 


for the preparation of this attack and for bringing up his reserves 


rti]] 
il 


During the battle: what are the supplementary instructions 
the division commander must send to his artillery com 


inder? They will be along these lines: “Such organization will 


ittack, at such an hour, such point; stop a counter attack being 


ade on such point; the reserve is on the way to attack such 
; support our infantry with your fire.” 

Under Article 135 of the above mentioned decree, what must 

e artillery commander do? He will employ all his available 

ery to support at any cost, materially and morally, the 


i 


infantry during the successive phases of the battle. 


but these successive phases of the battle have a beginning and 


n end. In certain cases the general could fix the beginning of 


1 period by saying: “At such an hour, such a unit will attack such 


int. The artillery will be able to open fire on this point,” but 


rom whom will it get information as to the effectiveness of the 
ire, and at what moment must the fire cease? Who will keep 


im posted of the happenings at the infantry firing line, of the 
foreseen obstacles that should be overcome, of the reverses 
be retrieved without delay, or of the successes that must be 


quickly followed up? It cannot be done by this commander-in- 
hief; that is to say, the tactical connection through higher 


mmander. 


lt is also the rule to locate the artillery on ground, more or 
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less opened, so as to give the greatest possible view to the terra 
over which the division is to attack. But there will be ce: 
portions of the sector which the artillery will not be able to 
and to cover them properly it will have to be furnished with 
necessary data for the firing. 

Even admitting that all the terrain can be seen, it wiil oj 
occur that the artillery will be at such distance from the infa: 
that it cannot distinguish whether it is the friendly or the ene: 
infantry, even with our conspicuous uniforms, which at 
will be useful in making us visible at long distances to our 
noneer;rs. 

At Liaoyang the Japanese cannoneers had established perf 
tactical connection through the higher commander and the tars 
were clearly visible in the cases of the attacks of the 
and 34th Rifle Regiments on August 31. However, they brought 
on the defeat of their own infantry by firing upon it. 

The results cannot be better when the artillery does not see 1 
terrain over which its infantry is to operate and when ther 
no tactical connection with this arm. 

During several attacks, both on the Japanese and Russian sic 
the commanders tried hard to coordinate the work of the artillery 
with that of the infantry, by using signals to indicate the begin 
ning of one of the periods of the battle. Thus we see the Ru 
sians making use of a conventional word, or fixing an hour 
coordinate the work of these two arms. ‘The Japanese used 
rockets under similar circumstances. But here we have thi 
right to ask the question: How is the command to stop, in tim« 
the fire of his artillery? Take the case when there is danger of 
striking the friendly infantry. 

Up to the present we have only considered the work of the 
artillery in supporting the troops within its own sector; their 
position and method of employment being known by the artillery 
How much more delicate will be the role of this artillery when 
the commander charges it with the task of supporting the infan 


try of adjoining sectors and whose position is completely un 
known? We can readily understand how on the second of Sep- 
tember, during the Russian attack on the Nieshinski positions, the 
batteries brought up to an unfamiliar sector during the progress 
of the battle, with a target 4,000 meters away and the Russian 
infantry at the foot of these positions, could not have had any 
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effective result. The report of the battle shows conclusively 
that this artillery had not been informed by the commander as 
to the progress of the operations. But it could not have been 
otherwise, as the commander did not know what was happening 
at the infantry firing line; he himself was not familiar with the 
location of the attacking troops. Furthermore, this will almost 
ilways be the case ; the commander who disposes of some artillery 
after the infantry attack has been launched and has advanced 20:3 
kilometers will have to remain at his post as commander; after 

very short time he is not familiar with the exact location of 
his infantry. How can this commander give adequate instruc 
tions to the artillery? Specially to the artillery located in adjoin 
ing sectors. 

Of all the successive stages during which the artllery should 
support the infantry there is one that is more important than 
all others; and this is the final stage. The opposing infantries 
ire close to each other, a few rushes are still to be made, and the 
one acting on the offensive is about to undertake the assault. 
Who is going to signal to the friendly artillery whether or not 
the works of the defender have been destroyed? Who is to tell 
him to increase his fire? Who is to ask him to use high explosive 
shells in place of shrapnel? Who is to signal the moment the in 
fantry starts to make the assault and captures the position? And 
is to counter attacks, how is the artillery to be informed about 
them? 

\t this moment when the delay of a minute may lead to a de- 
feat, the commander is unable to have the artillery act at the 
right time. Will our French infantryman, like his Japanese 
confrere, be able to withstand unshaken the hail of French 
bullets, which an artillery, not informed of the situation, may 
scatter over their heads? 

General Percin undertakes to solve this problem by proposing 
to give the infantry a large number of machine guns, that would 
follow the infantry up to within a short distance from the de 
fender’s positions, and compel the latter, by means of brisk 
rafales, to keep under cover. But, just as soon as these machine 
gun batteries have shown themselves, how long are they going 
to last against the artillery that the defense will sacrifice up to 
the last stage? And if, at the time of making assault, it develops 


that the enemy’s defenses have not been reduced, a fact that can 
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not be discovered until at close quarters, it will then le 

necessary to fall back on the artillery. Furthermore, at p: 
the invisibilty of our machne guns is due to the fact that 
operate only in detached sections, placed in ambush unde: 
most favorable cover. The day that groups of machine gu 

organized, they will become a target for the artillery. 

From a study of facts drawn from the Russian account 
battle of Liaoyang, and from the above considerations, it d 
that a perfect and almost constant tactical connection is nec 
between infantry and artillery. Another fact is also broug 
and this is that the connection cannot be assured throug! 
the commander-in-chief. He may be able to fix the beg 
of some of the successive Stages of the battle but he cannot 
see the end or the incidents that may develop. 

Tactical connection through higher commander is 1 
to fix the zones of action, the objectives and the role of 
but it is not sufficent, because the commander-in-chief dox 
see what is happening at his infantry firing line, and 
receive too late the reports which he should have, in ordet 
judiciously, specially as to the timely employment of the artill 


(B) How Should This Tactical Connection be Made 


With the exception of a few officers imbued still with pect 
ideas and who do not approve of having direct connectior 
tween the two arms, it is generally accepted that a close coo» 
tion should exist between the artillery and the infantry th: 
out all the stages of the combat. 

Throughout the Manchurian War the Russians did « 
thing imaginable to assure this tactical connection under 
cumstances. It is true, that for them, the problem was somew! 
simplified, since they only fought defensive battles. Consequi 
the telephone was able to give marvelous and unique results 


all the descriptions of the battefield we run across this phra 


“The firing line had telephonic communication with the different 


sectors of the line and with the artillery.” 

It is well known that the colonel of the 21st Rifle Regim 
brought some extra telephones to be used in maintaining co! 
munication with his artillery and with his battalion command 
Also during the battle of Yen-ze-ling he was able to furn 
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formation to the artillery, which the latter used in firing upon 

Japanese column that could not be seen. 

[he telephone can render considerable service, especially on 
he offensive. But there will be a time when the fire from the 
enemy’s artillery will have so shaken the defensive works that 
telephonic communication will be uncertain, even with telephone 
men as brave as those of the Russian army, who repair the 

ken wires in the face of fire. 

Consequently we should not depend entirely on this conven 

nt method. We also see from the examples mentioned in the 
econd part of this paper that the Russians employed several 

ethods at the same time. On August 30th the 21st Rifle Regi 
ent sent information to the artillery relative to the enemy’s 
forces, and upon which the artillery opened fire. On the first of 
september the officers of the 17th Rifle Regiment sent to the 
rtillery information giving the location of the Japanese batteries 
which the Russian gunners were unable to discover. On the 
Oth of August the 11th Rifle Regiment sent an adjutant to 
lange the direction of fire of the artillery attached to the sector 
nd to direct it upon a counter battery. 

Besides, from the beginning of the campaign, the Russians 
practiced direct tactical connection between the two arms. We 

) not have to limit ourselves to the battle of Liaoyang for which 
reparations had been made for several months in advance ; dur 
ng the battle of Tu-schu-bin (July 31st) a captain of the 122d 
Rifle Regiment guided the artillery in order to point out the 

irch of a Japanese column that could not be seen, on account 

f the brush, from the artillery position. 

That same day the colonel of the 121st Regiment sent to his 
rtillery the reports submitted by his scouts relative to the 

irch of the enemy’s columns. On the 26th of August, at 

ientiasan, the colonel of the 24th Rifle Regiment informed 
he artillery as to the effectiveness of their firing, and the targets 
to be fired at. In the same regiment the battalion commanders 

d the captains sent to the captain of the battery soldiers 
vho placed their rifles on the parapet and directed him to the 

ints upon which it was desired to have the artillery cover with 
its fire. 

Numerous quotations from official reports show that in the 
‘ussian army the tactical connection between the two arms had 
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been practiced and that always the infantry firing line y 


va 


one that had gone directly to the artillery for any support 


appears that the problem should be solved in this manner 

The infantry operating in a certain sector, with an arti! 
support, will not always have the same need for this artil 
[f it is incumbent on all units to notify the artillery as 
effect of its fire, the supporting points to be demolished, 
enemy's troops to be fired upon, the unforeseen incidents, et 
it is necessary that any request for assistance be made onl 
such units as really need it. The artillery commander who k: 
the final objective, through the higher commander, will mak: 
of the information received from the infantry by direct tact 
connection, to act at the proper time within the scope hxe 
the commander-in-chief. These supplementary reports of t! 
which cannot be seen from his observing station will enable 
artillery commander to use his initiative in a good many 
arising during a combat. 

In certain instances the artillery will be able to establish 
cal connecton with part of the infantry; take the case when 
mission is to support the action of a certain infantry unit, res 
ment, brigade, etc. In order to be sure of supporting the infa: 
at the right time, in order to be in touch with the different ir 
dents that may develop during a combat, the supporting artille: 
should detach the agents of communication (noncommissio! 
officers or ground scouts) to go with the infantry. rt 
mounted agents should assure the rapidity of tactical connect: 
To be sure their lives will be greatly exposed, but they will s 
a large number of infantrymen and contribute largely to the 
cess of the operatic yn. 

It hasn’t been very long ago, since the principle of tacti 
connection was known by a large number of officers, that the ic 
was to link the artillery with the infantry unit to be support 
that was known as the accompanying battery. Under favoral 
conditions this system assured tactical connection between th 
two arms since the artillery had to operate within the zone 
the infantry combat; but it had the great inconvenience ot 
withdrawing from the general fight a large number of batteries 
Exaggerating some, if each battalion, having an important miss! 
within a sector of a division, be accompanied by a battery charg 
with the duty of assisting this one battalion, the result would b 
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that the commander of the divisional artillery would have no 
batteries left without going back to the great artillery lines of 
the last century, which were the skeleton of the battlefield, the 
support of the infantry ; we must remark that in modern fighting 
the artillery will be stretched out along the whole field of oper 
ations. 

Thus on the second of September, at Liaoyang, the attack of 
the 35th Division on Nieshinski Heights was supported by an 
artillery tier of six groups, located in five different emplacements, 
which made very difficult the tactical connection through higher 
commanders. The greater part of this artillery was massed at 
two points. With the present range of the guns the division of 
the artillery offers no obstacles to the artillery duel, but rather 
helps it. This disposition has besides another advantage, that 
of covering better all the points of the battlefield, which is not the 
result with only one position for the artillery. 


By separating the artillery every infantry unit is sure of 


having some guns close by. Consequently, the tactical conne: 
tion of the two arms is easer than if the artillery fights in mass, 
and the commander-in-chief finds it impossible to have his timely 
orders reach his scattered artillery. It will be better for the latte: 
to seek information from those who know, from those who see 
the infantry firing line. Direct tactical connection is then abso 
lutely necessary for the following reasons: In order that the 
artillery may step in at the right time and fire upon the targets 
which have been assigned to it; in order that it may not prove a 
danger to its own infantry; in order to have an accurate observa 
tion of the effect of fire; to watch quick and unforseen move 
ments; to obtain from the artillery a sure and quick support, in 
order to locate targets that the artillery is unable to see, on 
account of being too far from the infantry firing line 
(C) Means of Tactical Connection. 

From the foregoing considerations it develops that the artillery 
must be tactically connected, at the same time, with the com 
mander-in-chef and with the infantry. The former is of special 
importance at the beginning of the action; the latter becomes 
more important as the final stage is reached. 


For connection with the commander-in-chief the artillery will 
employ its mounted agents and telephones. If, as we have seen 
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in the Manchurian War, the commander-in-chief establis| 


telegraph system, linking him with the artillery, the telep| 


may be used in getting information from the front, that 
from the infantry firing line. Practically, the artillery cl 


with the mission of supporting a certain infantry unit, whicl 
use the available telephones to establish connections as 
possible, with this infantry. We must admit that the tek 
and telephone will only be useful within the zone in th 
of the battlefield, over ground not covered by the enemy’s | 
The employment of these perfected means of communi 
appear to be set apart for communications between the com: 
er-in-chief and his artillery. 

The artillery has no means to be connected with all the in{ 
troops that must be supported. Neither its telephon 
mounted agents of communication could undertake this 
It will only be connected directly with a certain infantry 
very special occasions. 

The tactical connection must then be assured by the ini 
The material means at the disposal of the infantry are 
telephone, the signal flags and the agents of communication 

Each infantry regiment has three telephone stations and 
kilometers of wire. The commander of the regiment must 1 
in constant touch with the brigade commander. 

So one of these telephones must be set apart for this pur; 
On the defensive this will be an easy matter; on the off 
the problem is a more difficult one, and the experiences ga 
from maneuvers are not very conclusive. But we must tak 
consideration the rapidity with which maneuvers are unfol 
Two telephones are still left, one of which could be used in 
necting the regiment with the artillery of its sector. But we 1 
rely greatly on this method of communication for the re: 
given before in speaking of the artillery; the wires will lx 
more frequently broken, not only by the enemy’s bullets, but 
by the movements of the troops in the rear of the firing line 
nalling appears to be a reasonably sure method, provided 
limited to a few simple messages, such as: “Increase thi 
cease firing.” If the artillery takes the precaution to locat 
signal station, from which the greater part of the infantry) 


be seen, a constant communication may be maintained with n 
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the battalions on the firing line, and which can give most use 
| data for the artillery firing. 
‘ut we must not be too much rushed with what can be expected 
m signal stations, while under fire. Leing very visible, they 
\| draw the attenton and fire from the enemy, their reports 
be read by the adversary. If they secure cover, it will be 
ficult to establish communications, and the number of stations 
| be limited. The situation will be specially difficult and dan 
rous for the station located near the artillery, which is bound to 
in the open, if communication must be kept up with the ad 
need stations. 
(his method of communication is more flexible than the tele 
me, and permits the assurance of contact up to the infantry 
ig line; it is also quicker to establish, specially over covered 
hilly ground. Finally, the number of stations is pretty large 
2 for an infantry regiment and 7 for an artillery group, 
are easy for sending or receiving). On the other hand, 
gnal communication is not very quick; in the zones more ex 
sed to the enemy’s fire, we can only count in transmitting 
rt sentences—of not much use to the artillery—or conven 
al signs. 
lelegraphy, telephones and signal stations are subject to weak 
ses, which will increase as the struggle becomes fiercer; it 1s 
the time when communications are most needed that they 
ill fail. There remains to discuss the agents of communication 
mbracing in this term all military men employed in connecting 
its and those who are bearers of messages. The number is 
‘xhaustible, since it can be made to apply to all combatants 
is a sure method of communication, if care is taken to make 
hem numerous to replace the losses that may occur. It is a 
ker method of communication than signalling, provided that 
personnel is on horseback or bicycles. Finally, they can assure 
ervice that all other methods of communication are unable to 
rnish, such as, carrying to the artillery sketches of the enemy’s 
itions, which nearly always is more useful than the best edited 
ispatch. Furthermore, as it is always best to have additional 
mmunication by means of agents (mounted or on foot), it will 
lways be necessary to establish tactical connecton through agents 
communication; we should therefore practice this method 
nstantly. 
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Officers employed as agents of communication are the n 
valuable ones. We have seen that at the battle of Liaoyang 
adjutant jumped on his horse and proceeded to a battery of 
artillery requesting its assistance. This officer, who had 
come from the firing line, was better able to explain the 
tion to the captain of the battery than it would have been p 
ble through a message. Better still, this adjutant led the batt 
to a position where its fire was most effective. Under the reg 
lations there are only three officers in each regiment who 
agents of cummunications. We only speak of those who 
the right to keep their horses by their side. 

One must not hesitate to send a dismounted agent | 
artillery whenever the circumstances are serious, as was 
by the 122nd Rifle Regiment at Yen-chu-ling when the bivoua 
of the regiment was surprised at 500 paces by the Japanese trooy 

The general rule should be tactical connection through orderlies 
Officers have a paramount duty to perform, and this is, to 
their units; when there is no urgent need, they should send th: 
requests and reports by officers of rank. Whether they ar 
foot, or horseback or bicycle, they will only be orderlies carry: 
to the artillery reports and sketches made by the officers 
manding the troops on the firing line. 

Summing up, on the field, all possible means of tactical 
nection between the two arms should be employed. No 
method is perfect, and we should use at the time all possi 
means to attain the best ends. More than in other branches 
instruction, it is impossible to fix any rules for the establishment 
of tactical connections; the main thing is to establish them 
judgment will always be the best guide as to the choice 
methods, if these are familiar due to constant practice. By 
reasoning, we can arrive at some idea of what tactical conne: 
tion means on the battlefield, with our present appliances 
transmitting information. Let us take the most difficult case 
that on the offensive, and let us study how the service can be 
organized for an infantry regiment occupying the firing line 
This regiment executes its march of approach, hidden as much as 
possible from the enemy’s observation. At the beginning, not 
having any difficulties to overcome, there will be no need for the 
artillery. As soon as the regiment comes within the enemy's 
effective range, it deploys, with two battalions in the advance and 


ea 
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one as support. These units will continue to march taking 
advantage of protected roads and of the cover offered by the 
terrain. The only duty that the colonel may ask of the friendly 


artillery, is to stop as soon as possible the enemy's fire (artillery 
and infantry) which hinders the march of the regiment. — But 
the presence of the adversary’s troops will be more or less re 
vealed by their own fire, and the friendly artillery shield have 
begun already to open fire, without the colonel of the regiment 
in question having to intervene. If, however, the artillery has 
not fulfilled its mission, if from its position, it has been 
unable to locate the troops retarding the march of the 
regiment then the colonel should send the necessary instructions 
Communications of this kind will be rare, and the agents of 
communication (on horseback or bicycles according to the ter 
rain) could be furnished from the battalion support, or from the 
personnel attached to the commander of the troops. The part 
of the battlefield over which these agents have to move, still 
offers certain security. 

The regiment reaches the last shelter, the last cover, which 
it will leave to make the fire attack. This is a serious moment in 
the struggle; upon the manner in which the attack is made will 
depend success or failure. It is the last opportunity for the 
‘olonel to give his instructions to the battalion commanders ; 
afterwards these instructions will be valueless and inopportune 
The struggle will be delayed here for a few minutes and it is 
then that it is necessary to establish tactical connection. 

From now on, the terrain will include two distinct zones. In 
front of the last sheltered position, a zone more or less opened, 
and in which fire will have great effect; here, tactical connection 
cannot be established except through signal men and dismounted 
agents, very seldom through telephones. It is at this last covered 
position that, naturally and unfortunately, all information from 
the firing line must come to. 

The zone back to this last covered position, will have curved 
roads and often defilade. Here, the tactical connection can be 
established through all possible means. At the edge of this last 
covered position, the colonel finds all the elements that cannot 
be used in the zone of effective fire; all or part of the mounted 
scouts, bicyclists, telephones. It is with these available means 
that he is going to organize and complete his tactical connection 
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with the brigade commander and the artillery. If he ha 
available telephones, and he has not already done so, h 
have one connected with the brigade commander and th 
with the artillery; he can establish flag communication 
artillery, etc. For some time, the colonel will remain wit! 
battalion in support, and from this position he can estab! 
solid and fixed base for his tactical connections. 

From this point on, the infantry will have almost constant 
for the artillery. At the moment when the infantry leay 
last covered position, at the moment when it captures ar 
vances from the supporting points, successively occupi: 
the advanced troops of the enemy, the nature and locati 
the adversary’s forces are known exactly only to the inf 
The accidents of the ground or the unforeseen maneuve: 
the enemy, the time for the assault or retreat, the counter att 
the regulating of the firing, etc., all these are important 
that should not be ignored by the artillery. Some of thes: 
may be observed imperfectly from the artillery’s position 
others should be furnished, but as the infantry is not conver 
with what is visible or not from the artillery’s position, 
above information should be sent in toto. 

Back of his battalions on the firing line, the colonel, les 
fused by the details of the struggle, will classify the report 
ceived from the front, and forwarding to the commander 
the artillery those that may be useful. For this doubl 
connection, the colonel will have at his disposal a cons 
large personnel, to wit: 12 mounted scouts, 18 bicycli 
telephones and a signal station—this without taking int 
sideration the elements from the battalion in support. Uy 
time when the battalion in support will leave its last 
position, the colonel has at his disposal necessary personne! 
material to assure a double tactical connection—with the br 
commander and with the artillery. Then the colonel will « 
the zone of most effective fire; this effectiveness will dimi 
as the enemy will undertake to concentrate on the imnx 
dangerous point, that is to say, on the battalions on the 
line. The colonel will be able to send communications from 
station at the last covered position by the personnel not 
ployed elsewhere or by foot messengers. On the other hai 
will always be difficult to find the colonel when he is at the {1 
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advantage of having a station at the last covered position 
be seen readily as all reports are sure to reach this point, the 
ition of which, is known to everybody prior to the launching 
f the fire attack. 
Without desiring to praise any one system, or above all, to 
lertake to find a fixed method to be used in war and under 
ircumstances, it can be seen that the problem may be solved 
tically, with more or less success. The main question is, to 
of tactical connection, that is to say, to practice it in our 
ly drills. 
It is necessary that this idea be so familiar, that its execu 
be the result of natural agencies—without the commander 
g compelled to give other than general directions. Every 
me that we stop, we seek cover without waiting for the com 
|. The same automatic action should be employed in estab 
ling tactical connections, upon orders from subordinate com 
nders. The adjutant, as assistant to the colonel, if the per 
nel is well trained, will be ready in position, and ready to take 
m whenever any reports should be transmitted. 
lhe object of tactical connection is to increase the effectiveness 
i the troops, to assure coordination of the efforts of the different 
rms. This advantage should not be gained by imposing an 
iditional care to the responsibilities of the commander. 
It is necessary then that everybody realize the importance of 
service, and that everybody train the personnel under his 
ommand to the automatic establishment of tactical connections, 
which every one is supposed to organize according to his rank. 


(D) Conclusions. 


one of his maneuver critiques, General Pau said that the 

t duty of the infantry in battle should be to locate the enemy's 
illery. As a matter of fact, the choice of the zone of attack 

| of the roads leading to, of the formation of the troops, and 

of the successive objectives, all depend upon this accurate location. 
We shall add that the second duty of this infantry is to know 
the location of the friendly artillery. lf the selection of the 
king zone has been one over which the enemy’s artillery will 

ve the minimum effect, it should nevertheless, be known, how 
ich resistance can be given by the friendly artillery in the zone 
question. If the successive supporting points to be occupied 
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are such that the enemy’s artillery can cover them pretty efi 
tively, we should be assured that our artillery will assist us duri 
the progress of these attacks. The artillery, then, should ty 
tactical connection with the infantry. The battle of Liao, 
teaches us that the Russian infantry generally maintained a 


stant and direct tactical connection with its artillery, this com 
tion having been established by the infantry and using all poss 
ble means. The result of this cooperation is convincing 
the same army, during the battle of the second of Septem 
(along the right bank), we have seen that the attack failed 

to the fact that no direct tactical connection had been establish: 
and by the tactical connection through the higher commander 
it was impossible, at that particular moment, to orient the artillery 

On the Japanese side, we have seen that the only success gai 
on the left bank, was turned into defeat, because the artillery 
had annihilated its victorious infantry—no tactical connection h 
been established between the two arms. 

Tactical connection between the artillery and its infantry 
almost as important as that with the commander-in-chief. It 
necessary, then, that this idea be familiar to us through applica 
tory exercises. At all maneuvers it is desirable that the two 
arms be represented or outlined at their real positons and that 
tactical connection be established. 

Artillery officers should not fear that their independence and 
initiative are going to suffer on account of this tactical conne: 
tion with infantry commanders. During the battle the rol 
the artillery is fixed by its chief; no one else can change it. But 
in order to fulfill this role in an effective and opportune manner, 
artillery officers need additional information, which can only be 
given by infantry officers—when they are pretty close to the 
enemy's positions. In an army where joint responsibility is 
the main idea, it is the duty of the infantry to furnish the addi 
tional information, and of the artillery to demand it if it has not 
been received. In other words, there are no orders to be given by 
any one man to the other, it is only an interchange of informa- 
tion for the purpose of reaching a common end—victory. As to 
the class of information that should be exchanged, the needs of 
each arm should receive first consideration. If the commander 


in-chief has forgotten to give the artillery any support, the latter 
should ask for it. Reciprocally, every time that the infantry has 
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an obstacle to overcome, it should ask the artillery for support 
l'actical connection assists in securing these results quickly. 

In a good many cases this exchange of information cannot be 
kept up. It 1s important, then, that artillery officers be conver- 
sant with the progress of the battle. Knowing the objectives and 
the different phases of the combat of the infantry units, the 
artillery officers should follow the battle, step by step, and so long 
as they can see it from their observing stations, in order to 
assist the infantry with appropriate firing during each phase of 
the combat. A tactical connection will confirm their own ob 
servations or complement them. 

But in order that artillery officers may give timely assistance to 
the infantry, in order that they may successfully follow the differ- 
ent phases of the battle, it is indispensable that they should be 
thoroughly acquainted with infantry tactics, and with the needs 
of this arm throughout the successive stages of a combat. This 
is why all artillery officers should serve a tour with the infantry 

It is necessary to give great importance to the tactical con 
nection between artillery and infantry during combat; and that 
it should be established through all possible means. Such dispo 
sition permits, above everything else, the assurance of coordina- 
tion in the effects of the two arms, with victory as the goal. It 
also prevents disaster resulting from the artillery firing upon its 
own infantry, the moral effect of which would be terrible with our 
impressionable troops. 

Tactical connection permits the correction of errors in the 
range, the increase of efficiency of the artillery’s fire, the sig- 
nalling of well-aimed shots, of taking action at a particular time, 
it regulates the expenditure of ammunition, and gives confidence 
and calmness to everybody. In order to obtain such important 
results, we should practice tactical connections in our drills. 


D 





The Power and Authority of the Governor 
and Militia in Domestic Disturbances. 


By Henry J. Hersey, Esq.* 


ON. FRANK P. WALSH, Chairman United 
Commission on Industrial Relations, Washington, 
Dear Sir: 

In response to your request that I give the commissi 
analysis of the Moyer decision,” decided by the Supreme 
of Colorado in 1904, “and the decisions preceding and foll 
it upon the same lines,” | am pleased to submit the follow: 


Before entering upon the discussion of legal questions i: 
it is necessary to have a general statement of facts. 

In 1903, the Western Federation of Miners ordered 
of the metalliferous miners in the Cripple Creek and Te! 
districts in Teller and San Miguel Counties. 

Thereupon, armed forces of miners engaged in open res 
to the enforcement of the laws of the State, overpowering 
civil authorities and destroying property and life until the 
and other public officers and citizens of the respective 
were compelled to petition the Governor to order out the 
Guard for the enforcement of the laws and the prot 





*The United States Commissioner on Industrial Relations i: 
Hersey to contribute to its work by preparing for it a brief 
of the Moyer decision rendered by the Colorado Supreme Court 
and the decisions preceding and following it upon the same line 
response to that invitation he prepared this brief. Mr. Her 
Deputy Attorney General of Colorado during the labor strik« 
State in 1903 and 1904, and represented the State in the numer: 
corpus cases during that period which grew out of the arrest a: 
tion of the labor leaders by the military authorities 

The Moyer case (reported in volume 35 of the Colorado Supr« 
Reports, beginning at page 159) is the leading case upon the pow 
duties of the Governor and the Militia, acting under his 
domestic disturbances. The decision in that case has since beet 
by the United States Supreme Court and by the courts of ot! 
where similar cases have arisen. 

The accompanying brief is the result not only of Mr. Hersey’s 
the Moyer case, but also of further work in the ten years sit 
cases were decided. 

JouNn Cu 
The Adjutant General, State of ( 
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and property. by these petitions, as well as by personal 
peals, the Governor was informed that the civil authorities 
re wholly unable to enforce the laws, or to provide safety 
persons and property, or to suppress the armed forces of the 
ikers and their sympathizers. An insistent demand was made 
the Governor that he perform his constitutional duty to 
irce the laws, suppress the insurrection, restore peace and 
ler and protect life and property by sending the Militia into 
ese districts for those purposes. 
\fter due consideration the Governor issued his proclama 
declaring the County of San Miguel, where Telluride is 
iated. to be in a state of insurrection and rebellion, and ordered 
he Adjutant General to proceed to that county with the necessary 
ps and use such means as he might deem right and proper, 
ig in conjunction with or independently of the civil authori 
if said county, as in his judgment and discretion the condi 
ns demanded, to restore peace and good order and to enforce 
lience to the Constitution and laws of the State 
pursuance of such executive order by the Governor, as 
mander-in-Chief of the Militia, The Adjutant General pro 
eded with the troops to San Miguel County, and as a necessary 
ns, in his judgment, of suppressing the insurrection and 
vellion and of enforcing obedience to the Constitution and laws 
| restoring peace and order in said county, he caused the arrest 
C. H. Moyer, who was the president of the Western Federa 
of Miners, because, in his judgment, Moyer was an important 
tor in fomenting disorder, lawlessness and insurrectiot 
may digress here to say that previous to the arrest of Moyer, 
hree other persons had been arrested and detained in the Cripple 
ek district by the military authorities, where the Militia had 
sent some months previous, under the proclamation and 
lers of the Governor for the same purpose as they were subse 


1 


tly sent into the Telluride district. All of these three per 
were represented in their attempts to secure release from 
itary custody by the aid of writs of habeas corpus by the 
eral attorneys of the Western Federation of Miners, Richard 
and Hawkins, who appeared as the personal attorneys of 
of these persons. The first two arrested and detained by 
military authorities were Victor Poole and A. G. Paul. Each 
them applied on the same day—December 16, 1903—to the 
preme Court of the State of Colorado for a writ of habeas 
pus against the military authorities, which writs were granted 
final result in each case, however, was the dismissal of the 
eedings. The other of the three persons arrested and de 
ned by the military authorities in the Cripple Creek district, 
one Sherman Parker. Evidently his attorneys, who had 
led to get release for their former clients, Poole and Paul, in 
State Supreme Court, thought they would fare better in the 


United States Court, so on the nineteenth day of January, 1904, 
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they presented Parker's petition for a writ of habeas corpu 
Judge Hallett, of the United States Circuit Court at De 
| appeared for the State (being Deputy Attorney General dur 
all this period) and resisted the application. Judge Hallet 
the matter under advisement and the next day denied the petit 
for the writ and dismissed the proceeding. Judge Hall 
opinion has never been officially published, but in the cours 
his opinion, he fully sustained the power of the Governor 
the military authorities to do all that they had done in arr 
and detaining the petitioner and held that it was entirely legal 

The arrest of Moyer by the military authorities at Tellu 
ocurred on the twenty-ninth day of March following, some 
months later than the Parker case, and the same rl 
appeared again, this time for Moyer, and applied for ; 
habeas corpus to Judge Stevens of the District Court 
Colo., a county adjoining Telluride. 

The writ was issued and served on the Adjutant General 
the captain of the Militia at Telluride, and upon the return 
thereof the Attorney General and myself appeared before Ju 
Stevens at Ouray and by proper motions and pleadings resist 
the application of Moyer for release upon habeas corpus 

In the answer or return to the writ, we set forth the pr 
mation and executive orders of the Governor above referr 
and the existence of a state of insurrection and rebellion s 
claimed and declared by the Governor, and that it was the int 
tion of the military authorities, at the earliest day practic 
and consistent with the administration of justice in the suppr: 
sion of the insurrection and the restoration of order and pe: 
to turn Mover over to the civil authorities and civil court 
that under existing conditions it was unsafe to do so; the ar 
also stated that they had been commanded by the Gover 
Commander-in-Chief of the Militia, to decline to produc: 
be dy of Moyer before the court. 

In the answer or return we also contended that, under the f 
shown by the return, the Court had no further jurisdictior 
proceed with the cause. 

Judge Stevens declined to permit us to present authoriti 
to be heard in defense of the State’s position, and notwithstai 
ing the Supreme Court and the United States Circuit Court 
previously, in the three cases above referred to, under sim 
circumstances denied similar petitions for habeas corpus 
Judge Stevens immediately, without even hearing us, fined 
Adjutant General and captain of the Militia, five hundred dollars 
($500) each, for not producing Moyer in court and ordered the 
sheriff to arrest and imprison them without bail until they shoul 
obey the writ of habeas corpus, and also ordered that they 
the fines to said Moyer. 

The military authorities, however, declined to recogniz 
order of the court and refused to be arrested by the sheriff 
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ay the fines or to release Moyer Notwithstanding the three 
previous decisions of the State Supreme Court and the Federal 
court had established the legality and soundness of the position 
f the Governor and the military authorities, yet desiring that 
the questions involved should be still more thoroughly tested in 
the courts, upon the advice of the Attorney General and myself, 
\djt. Gen. Bell sent out a writ of error from the Supreme Court 
to the District Court of Ouray County for the purpose of 
reviewing Judge Stevens’ orders and judgment 

We applied to the Supreme Court, in behalf of the military 
fficers, for a supersedeas to stay the orders and judgment, above 
referred to, which supersedeas was unanimously granted 

\t the same time, Moyer’s attorneys applied in his behalf to 
he Supreme Court for a new writ of habeas corpus, setting 
forth all the proceedings in Judge Stevens’ court, as well as 
the refusal of the military authorities to obey the District Court's 
rders 

Simultaneously with the filing of Moyer’s petition for a writ 

habeas corpus, he applied to the Supreme Court for an ordet 
idmitting him to bail to secure his release from the custody 
the military authorities pending final hearing at 
ments were made by counsel for Moyer for his release upon b 
nd opposed by us after which the Supreme Court unanimous! 
denied Moyer’s application for release upon bail. The opini 

; rendered by Mr. Justice Steele, and will be found in volum« 
55, Colorado Supreme Court Reports, page 154. Upon tl 
refusal of the Supreme Court to admit Moyer to bail, he wa 
by order of that court remanded to the custody of the militar 
uthorities pending the final hearing and determination of hi 


~ 


1 
} 
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on 

[he writ of habeas corpus was issued, however, and 
ipon The Adjutant General and captain of the Militia; ar 
vhen the case was before the Supreme Court for oral argumen' 

n final hearing, Moyer was produced in court by the militar 
uthorities and remained present during all the time his case wa 
ing heard, but, of course, he was attended by The Adjutan: 

neral and the captain of the Militia, in whose custody he wa 

who were respondents or defendants in the habeas corpu 
roceedings. 

Previous to the oral argument of the case, however, th 
ljutant General, following the usual course in habeas corpu 
roceedings, made his answer or return to the writ, in whicl 
e set forth the proclamation of the Governor, above referred to 
declaring San Miguel County to be in insurrection and rebellion, 
ind also the executive order of the Governor, above referred 
to, ordering The Adjutant General to proceed to San Miguel 
County and suppress the insurrection 
The answer or return also stated that in the judgment of the 
overnor and military authorities it was necessary to arrest and 


1 
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detain Moyer in order that the insurrection might be suppr 
and peace and order restored and obedience to the Constit: 
and laws enforced. ‘To this return was appended a certi 
by the Governor asserting the truth of the facts stated 1 
return or answer of The Adjutant General and, in ad 
thereto, advising the Supreme Court fully of the gravit 
seriousness of the situation, even giving the court a port 
the evidence submitted to the Governor before he issued 
proclamation and orders, among which was the statement « 
sheriff and others as to the lawless conditions in San 
County and the total inability of the civil authorities to 
life and property, and their request to and demand of thx 
ernor that he immediately order the National Guard into 
service in that county. The Governor also certified 
Supreme Court that the insurrection and rebellion, declat 
his proclamation to exist had not been fully suppressed, 
to its magnitude and the number of lawless persons aiding 
abetting the same, and that the ordinary civil authoriti 
wholly powerless to cope with the situation. 

Moyer, through his attorneys, sought to take issue wi 
facts set forth in the answer or return of The Adjutant | 
and the certificate of the Governor by formal reply 
denying the existence of the facts stated by the Adjutant | 
and the Governor. 

As both the facts, out of which this case arose, and th 
questions involved and decided therein, have been mis 
not only by some persons who have testified before you 
mission at its hearings in Denver, but also from time to 
the public press and in public meetings, it is most import 
remember that the proposition of law for which we « 
and which the courts have sustained was this: 

That when the answer or return of the military aut! 
has been filed and presented to the court showing that th 


ernor, in pursuance of his constitutional power and dut 
enforce the laws and suppress insurrection, had issued a p) 
mation declaring a portion of the State to be in insurrectio) 
rebellion and that the Governor had ordered the Militia int 
field to suppress such insurrection and enforce obedience 
Constitution and laws and to restore peace and order, and 
such return also showed that as a means thereto, the m 
authorities, acting under the Governor's orders as Govern 
Commander-in-chief, had deemed it necessary to arrest 
detain any person or persons in their judgment aiding and 
ting the insurrection and had arrested and detained such pers 
that thereupon the jurisdiction of the court immediately e) 
That is quite different from the proposition that eithe: 
writ, or the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus was or 
be suspended by the Governor; that proposition was not in 
‘in the Moyer case and neither was the question of martial 
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ved; so I shall not discuss them here. I oniy mention them 
iuse it has been erroneously stated that those matters wer: 
iIved 
It is also important to know that we contended that the Gov 
or and military authorities in acting as they did were as fully 
truly within the Constitution and laws of the State as are 
civil authorities when upon filing of a criminal complaint th 

urt issues a warrant and the sheriff arrests the person charged 

th the crime and puts him in jail; in other words, if the Gov 
wy in obeying the express command of the Constitution to 
ke care that the laws be faithfully executed,” and “to cu 
ress insurrection, ”’ finds it necessary to arrest and detain a pe 
that is as truly a legal act and a legal arrest and detention, 

1 also as definitely required by the Constitution and statutes 

san arrest and detention by a sheriff upon a criminal warrant 

The former is a summary procedure to effectively meet 

treme cases and conditions threatening the very life of thi 
fate, while the latter is more common and familiar procedurs 
» meet the ordinary and usual violations of law not striking at 

very existence of the government. 

[he above proposition was not only sustained by the Colorado 
Supreme Court in the Moyer case, but by the United States 
Circuit Court in two cases (In re Sherman Parker, supra, and 

yer vs. Peabody, mfra), but later by the United States 
Supreme Court in Moyer vs. Peabody, infra 

briefly stated the first and fundamental proposition involved 
the Moyer case was: 

|) That under the Constitution and statutes of the State of 

lorado, it is the duty of the Governor to determine as a fact 
then such conditions exist as constitute an insurrection and 

ch require him to call out the Militia to suppress it, and that 
determination of that fact cannot be disputed, and is con 
sive upon all other departments of government and upon all 
ther persons whomsoever. 
That proposition, the Supreme Court of Colorado in the Moyer 

e held was sound, and in so holding it followed the law 

it has existed in this country from the earliest times to the 
resent day, as we shall now see. 

Under the Constitutions of our several States, as well as under 
he Federal Constitution, our State and National Governments 

divided into three separate departments, each distinct and 
preme in its own sphere, neither of which can encroach upon 
e other and none of which can control any of the others in the 
exercise of its special functions. 

[he provisions of the Colorado Constitution upon the matters 

w under discussion are in no essential particulars different 

m the Constitutions of other States. 

The Constitution expressly imposes upon the Governor certain 
mportant executive powers and duties, namely: 


1 
I 
} 


; 
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“The supreme executive power of the State shall be 
in the Governor, who shall take care that the laws be faitht 
executed.” —Colo. Const., Sec. 2, Article 4 

It also provides that the Governor “shall be Commander 
Chief of the military forces of the State” and that “he shall 
power to call out the Militia to execute the laws, suppress 
rection or repel invasion.’ —Colo. Const., Sec. 5, Article 

These are the positive and express commands by th: 
people to the Governor, embodied in their Constitution 
neither the Judicial nor the Legislative Department can u 
any of these powers nor interfere with them. All that either 
the other two departments can do, and what they must do w 
the Constitution, is to aid the Governor and not hinder or pri 
him in performing his constitutional duties 

The Legislature of Colorado, to aid the Governor, ear] 
history, passed a National Guard act which has 
amended from time to time. When the Moyer case 
for some years prior thereto, the National Guard 
follows: 

“The National Guard of Colorado shall be govern 
military law of the State, the code of regulations, the 
the Governor, and wherever applicable by the regulations 
of war, and customs of the service in the United States Arm 
Colo. Session Laws, 1897, page 198, Sec. 1 


11 
S Ce 


rde) 


The same act also provided that 
“When an invasion of or insurrection in the State is mad 
threatened, the Governor shall order the National Guard 
or suppress the same.’’—Colo. Session Laws, 


1897, p. 204, Se 
These statutes show not only the purpose of the Legis! 
Department to aid the Executive Department in the perforn 
of the latter's constitutional duties, but also clearly evidenc 
intention of the legislature to eliminate all possible question 
controversy that “the orders of the Governor’ to the \ 
Guard are as much the law of the State when the Militia 
out by the Governor to aid him in the enforcement of tl 
or in suppressing an insurrection, as are the orders of an 
in matters properly before it 

The duty, therefore, having been imposed upon the Gover) 
by the Constitution to “take care that the 


Nal 
1S ¢ 


I 


1¢ lel 


laws be faithful 
executed” and “to call out the Militia to execute the laws, 
press insurrection or repel invasion” as the exclusive duty 
function of the Executive Department of the Government 
lows, under our theory and form of government, that neithe) 
Legislative nor Judicial Department can enroah upon that e 
sive jurisdiction, or function, of the Executive Department 
interfering with, or controlling, the discretionary exercise of | 
constitutional po and duties —14 American and Eng. En 


of Law (2nd Ed.), 1106; 6 American and Eng. Ency. of | 
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2nd Ed.), 1006 (1); 1008 (b); 1010 (a); 1012 
Governor’ ). 

For a very able opinion, out of many, 

n, | refer to the following rendered in 183! 
unt of Arkansas.—Hawkins v. 


S8O-596. 


In other words, where the Governor 

d statutes has a duty to perform he is required to e 
liscretion, and, when he has determined the 

ts neessary to call into exercise that discreti 
urisdiction to inquire into the truth or falsity 
he Gov ernor alone 1S the sole judge 

Perhaps the earliest case in the Uni 


¢ 


ition was announced was the celebrated cas« 
ladison, decided by the Supreme Court of thi 
1803, wherein that great chief justice, John Mars! 
he court that 
By the constitution of the United States, 
ested with certain important political power 
which he 1s to use his own discretion, and is 
his country m his political character and 
ience.’—Marbury v. Madison, 1 Cranch (U.S 
The court then immediately after the above quoted 
cussed the act of Congress authorizing the President 


( 
4 i 
et ' 


tain officers to act by his authority and under his 
ld that their acts are the President's 


acts, adding, 
Ind whatever opinion may 


he entertained of the manne) 
h executive discretion may be used, still ther 
m exist, no power to control that discretion 
\nd the court further held that, 
The acts of such an officer, as an officer, 
le by the courts.’—Idem 166 
We see, therefore, that the first and fundamental pri 
involved in the Mover case was decided to be 


( 
CaN Newt 


1 


the law 
wintry over 100 years before the Moyer case was decides 
The next case was decided by the Supreme Court of N« 
May, 1814 In that case it was necessary 
uestion of the President’s powers under an act of Congress 
ipproved February 28, 1795 which gave to the President 
uthority to call forth the Militia “to execute the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions” 


to determine the 


laws of the 
(it should be 


noted that the language of this act is practically identical with the 
Colorado Constitution and statutes which I have quoted above ) 

The Supreme Court of New York in that case held that the 
President of the United States alone is made tie judge of the 
happening of the event which requires the calling out of the 
Militia, and that in such case the President acts upon his own 


; 1 
es] 


onsibility, under the Constitution Vanderheyden \ Your 
11 Johnson’s Reports (N. Y.), 150, 158 


cr 
1g 
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The same act of Congress, and the same question, was } 
the United States Supreme Court in 1827, and that k 
tribunal followed the New York case and held, in an opini 
Mr. Justice Story, 

“That the authority to decide whether the exigency has 
belongs exclusively to the President, and that his decision 
clusive upon all other persons.’—Martin v. Mott, 12 W1 
(U. S.), 19, 30. 

In our briefs in the Moyer case we cited the foregoing, a 
as others, among them, another case decided by the United Ss 
Supreme Court in 1849, growing out of Dorr’s Rebelli 
Rhode Islands, wherein the Supreme Court of the United 
again held to the same effect—Luther v. Borden, 7 | 
(U.$.), 1, 43-45. 

\ll these cases were considered by the Supreme Cou: 
Colorado and followed in the Moyer case. 

We find, therefore, that the fundamental proposition i 
in the Moyer case, has always (and necessarily so unde 
theory and form of government) been the unquestioned 
this country. 

In our briefs and arguments in the Moyer case, we cited 
erous other cases in support of the various propositions in 
among others, an Idaho case growing out of the Coeur d 
strike, where the Supreme Court of Idaho went much fa: 
than the Supreme Court of Colorado was asked to go, or d 
in the Moyer case. In that case, the Supreme Court of | 
held not only that the facts set forth in the Governor's pro 
tion could not be disputed and would not be inquired int 
reviewed, by any court, but also held that the privileg: 
writ of habeas corpus might be suspended by executive a 
In re Boyle, 6 Idaho, 609. 

But, as | have before stated, the Governor of Colorad 
not suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
Moyer case and so that proposition was not involved 
therefore, do not discuss it here. 

The next question involved in the Moyer case, and the 
practical question, was this: 

(2) Were the arrest and detention of Moyer under the f 
narrated, legal ? 

The answer to this question, we shall now see, must be 
affirmative. 


Of course, to answer this question correctly the fundamer 
proposition which I have just discussed and which was bt 
stated in the paragraph | have numbered (1) above, had 
first answered ; and perhaps I should have made this second 
tion the first, but as I consider the other more fundamental! 
as rather leading up to this practical question, I have discu 
it here first. 
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is an elementary rule of constitutional 

tion (as was held in the Moyer case) that 

Vhen an express power 1s conferred, 

be employed to exercise it which are no | 
prohibited.”—In re Moyer, 35 Colorado Supt 

le", 166; citing 1 Story on the Const 

he constitution having, therefore, by tts 

sed upon the Governor the duty to 

faithfully executed,” and having ex 

ler-in-chief of the military forces 

manded him “to call out the Militia to execut 

insurrection,” etc., 1t necessarily follows, that he 

employ all the means which, in his judgment, art 
used to execute the laws and to suppress insurrect 
ilso necessarily fcllows that the foregoing that the execu 
being the President in the case of the National Government 
the Governor in the case of the State Government) wh 
called out the Militia to enforce the laws, or t 

urrection and has determined that it is necessat 
letaim a person, and has made such an ; 

tion, has done a perfectly lawful act, and his decision cam 

iestioned or interfered with, or set aside, by the courts, 

ther department of government. 

‘timate authority must rest somewhere, and, under both ou 
land State constitutions in such cases and under such con 
as we are now considering, it rests with the chief execu 

f the nation, or State, according to whether it is a nationa 
tate matter. 

e law as to ultimate authority was well stated by that emi 
onstitutional jurist, Judge Cooley, in rendering the opinion 
Supreme Court of Michigan, where the court held that 

he law must leave the final decision upon every claim and 
controversy somewhere, and when that decision has been 

s just 


] 


it must be accepted as correct. The presumption i 
nclusive in favor of executive action as in favor of judicia 

yple Ex rel Sutherland v. Governor, 29 Mich., 320, 330-331 

the recent strike of the coal miners in Colorado it becam« 
ssary for the President of the United States to send the 
ederal troops into Colorado, and I have yet to hear that anyone 
er or layman, has had the temerity to even suggest that the 
ident’s action was illegal, or that the courts could inquire into 
necessity of such act, or in anyway interfere with is. To 
the proposition is to make its absurdity immediatelh 


rent. 


he constitution and statutes having vested the Governor with 
exclusive powers and duties above referred to, and all th 
(beginning with Marbury v. Madison, supra decided by 
nited States Supreme Court in 1803) having uniformly, 
ned the power and duty of the chief executive in the 
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premises and having also decided that he is the sole a 
sive judge of the c 
executive powers al 


istence of facts calling into opera 

} duties and that he cannot be conti 
interfered with in the performance of such duties by 
department of the Government, it naturally followed 
Supreme Court of Colorado, when the. Moyer case came 
in obedience to the constitution was compelled to decide, 
decide: 


Xx 
1 
| 

Al 


{a) That where the Governor has called out the 
suppress an insurrection the Militia has authority 
imprison any person participating in, or aiding, or 
insurrection and to detain such person in custody 
rection 1s suppressed. 

(b) That under such circumstances the military 
are not required to turn such arrested persons over to 
authorities during the continuance of the insurrection 
detain them until the insurrection is suppressed, 
should be turned over to the civil authorities to be tri 
offenses against the law as they may have committed 

(c) And asa further logical conclusion, that whe 
is engaged 1n suppressing an insurrection and has ; 
son for aiding and abetting such insurrection, jis arr. 
and his detention in the custody of the military autho) 
the insurrection is quieted ts also legal, and the court 


interfere to release such person upon a writ of ha 


In re Moyer, 35 Colo. Supreme Court Reports, 159 

Th 

\lover decision, by the Federal courts in litigation institut 
prosecuted by Moyer after peace and order had beet 


e foregoing propositions have all been sustained, 


1 
| 


and Moyer had been released from military custody by 
tary authorities. 

\fter the strike was over Movyer’s attorneys, Richard 
Hlawkins, brought a suit for him in the United States 
Denver against Gov. Peabody, the adjutant general 
captain of the Militia at Telluride, claiming that becaus 
arrest and detention by the military authorities, acting w 
orders of the Governor, Movyer’s constitutional rights | 
violated and that he had been damaged in the sum of on¢ 
thousands dollars ($100,000) and asked for body execut 
that suit Moyer claimed in substance that the Colorado Su 
Court’s decision in the habeas corpus case, above discuss 
violated the federal constitution by depriving him of hi 
without due process of law. In this case the same questiot 
again involved and argued in the habeas corpus case, 
Moyer was defeated in his contentions. Judge Lewis, w! 
the trial of the case dismissed the case, and in his opini 
sustained the power and duty of the Governor and militar 
ities in the premises and followed the decision of the $ 
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. 
of Colorado in the Moyet 
leral Reporter, 870 
er then took the case 
lanuary, 1909, that learne 
ustice Hlolmes, unanimous! 
1 tive years before been reached 
ind fully sustained the powell 
that was done in the Moyer 
212 U.S. Supreme Court Reports, 
ill not quote the learned opinion in full, 
ssion will read it from the official 
t important to give a few extracts theref 
interesting to know from the opinior 
and his attorneys had, during the 
| that they could not lawfully dispute 
y's declaration or proclamation, 
me Court says 1n its opinion, 
s admitted, as it must be, t¢/ 


state of wmsurrection e 


urt, after discussing other familiar 
h as in tax matters and executive 
iens from the country, and the 
ites involved, and referring to the arrests 
ties as a means Of suppressing insurrection, 
arrests are not necessarily for punishm 
i precaution, to prevent the exercise of | 


ot 4. O8 Fy 


he Supreme Court of the United States later in 


vs clearly that such arrest and detention is pet 
truly so, as is the arrest and detention under 
ess of the civil courts, when the court said, 
hen it comes to a decision by the head of the 
involi ing its life. the ordina \ rights OT indi 
to what he deems the necessity of th 
warrants the sul on of executive p 
Idem 85 
| therehy the United States Supreme Court hek 
and detention of Moyer by the military auth 
tly legal and sustains the proposition that | 
in this letter that if the Governor in obeying 
ands of the Constitution to “take care that 
htully executed,” and “to suppress insurrection” 
‘sary to arrest and detain a person, that is as 
letention, and also as definitely required by 
tatutes, as is an arrest and detention by 
il warrant 
e these several Mover cascs were decided by the 


of Colorado and the Federal courts. similar « 
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arisen in the States of West Virginia and Montana, 
which States has followed the decision of the Moyer cas« 
Supreme Court of the State of Colorado and in the 

courts. 

The first of these cases was before the Supreme C 
\ppeals of West Virginia, several habeas corpus cass 
heard and decided together. Among them was one in 
appears that Mary Jones (who has also figured in th 
Colorado coal miners’ strike, and is commonly” kno 
“Mother” Jones), who had been arrested and imprisoned 
military authorities of West Virginia, acting under the o1 
the Governor of that State, sought release therefrom b 
of habeas corpus. 

Similar questions were involved in that case as were 
in the Moyer case, and the same conclusion was reached 
court as had been previously reached by the Supreme C 
Colorado and the United States Supreme Court; and 
cited in the opinion of that case, in support of its decisi 
also cited and presented to the Supreme Court of Colo: 
its consideration in the Moyer case.—In re Jones 
other cases), 71 West Virginia, 567; Ann. Cas., 1914 C 

That case was decided March 21, 1913, and, just 
thereafter, on March 31, 1914, another case, involving 
questions, was before the Supreme Court of Appeals 
Virginia. In the latter case, that court tssued its writ of 
bition against one of the Circuit Courts of that State | 
it from entertaining jurisdiction in a certain action ther 
ing brought against the Governor of the State, as Gover 
Commander-in-Chief of the military forces and certain 


of the National Guard, acting under the Governor's orde1 


had suppressed and destroyed a Socialist newspaper, a 
of suppressing an insurrection existing in said State. 


The basis of the decision, prohibiting the lower court 


hearing the case, was that the Governor could not b 


answer in the courts in an action for damages resulting 


the carrying out of his orders issued in the dischargs 
official duties and that his proclamation, warrants and 
made in the discharge of his official duties are as mu 
process of law as the judgment of a court. In this deci 
Supreme Court of Appeals of West Virginia again foll 
decisions in the Moyer cases above referred to and 
cases which the Moyer cases followed.—Hatfield vs 
(West Virginia), 81 Southeastern Reporter, 533. 

The Montana case, to which I have referred, was one 11 
the Militia had arrested and detained the petitioners wh 


their release from military custody by habeas corpus uy 
sune grounds as did Moyer in the Colorado case. The Su; 


Court of Montana rendered its decision on October & 
that case, following the Moyer cases in C lorado, and tl 
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above referred to, the Supreme Court of Montana held 
he Governor had authority to proclaim a state of insurrection 
ist in a county of the State and to detail the Militia of the 
to suppress it and that his determination of the existence 
insurrection was conclusive and binding upon the court 
her authorities 
Montana Supreme Court in specifically referring 
r cases decided by the Colorado Supreme Court a 
States courts after quoting extensively from then 
reasoning of these cases, properly understood and strict! 


i 
j 


ned to its proper sphere, we take to be unanswerable, and to 
ntirely applicable to the right and duty of the Governor 
\lilitia, under our Constitution and laws.’’—E» 
lonald, et al. (Montana), 143 Pacific Reporter, 947, $ 
the foregoing analysis, | have by no means exhaus 
dicated cases upon the questions involved, for to do so \ | 
ng this brief beyond all reasonable limits. What | hav 
red to do is to show that the opinion and judgment of 
Supreme Court of Colorado in the Moyer case is based upon 
positive and express mandates of the Constitution; that it is 
isolated case, but, on the contrary, is one of many cases 
similar propositions decided by the highe st courts of out 
try, beginning with Chief Justice John Marshall's decision 
bury vs. Madison in 1803 down to the present tim: 
r the Supreme Court of Colorado to have rendered a 
decision than it did would have been an encroachment 
udicial Department upon the exclusive functions of 1 
ive Department and to have been a deliberate viola 
titution 
ping that the above analysis complies with the requ 
vou have honored me, | am, 
urs very respectfully, 
Henry J. Hes 
While the question of whether or not an insurrection 
is to be determined solely by the Executive Department, 
is not open to question, it is not out of place to here give 
epted definition of that word. 
surrection Defined.—‘‘An insurrection is a rising against 
or political authority; the open and active opposition of a 
mber of persons to the execution of law in a city or State.’ 
erican and Eng. Ency. of Law (2nd FEd.), 977. See 
1451-2. 





Law of Press Censorship and Punishment of 
the Press in Time of War 


lll. Senate and the Chamber of Deputies have 
the President of the Republic has promulgat 
of which the following is the tenor: 

\rticle 1. It is forbidden to publish, by any of the me 
forth in Article 23 of the Law of the Press, July Re, LR 
mation or news other than that which will be communi 
the Government or the Higher Command, on any of the { 
points 

Operations of the mobilization and transportation 
ind materiel 

Numbers: Composition of corps, units or detachmer 
of troops composing any army corps or rosters 
general 

Number of men who are staying behind, or 
to await further orders at their homes 

Numbers of killed, wounded or prisoners 

\ll information regarding defenses 

\nything on the situation as to armament, matériel o1 

The sanitary situation: 

Names or promotions of the higher commanders 

Disposition of garrisons, and ‘movements of armies, 
ments, or portions of the fleet ; and, in general, all infor: 
irticles concerning the military or diplomatic operatio1 
a nature as to favor the enemy, and to exercise 
influence on the spirit of the Army and the Nation 

\rticle 2. Any infractions of the prohibitions of the 
article will be punished by imprisonment of from on 
years, and by a fine of from one thousand to five thousa: 

\rticle 3. The introduction into France, the circulati 
ing on sale or dist lon of newspapers, magazines, 
or illustrations of any nature published abroad, may be f 
by a simple decree of the Minister of the Interior 

\ny infraction of this prohibition will be punisl 
imprisonment of from three months to one year, 

‘f from one hundred to one thousand francs 

Article 4. Article 463 of the Penal Code 1s 
visions of this present law. 

Article 5. The present law ceases to be in effect o1 
which will be fixed by a decree of the President of the Re 
and not later than the conclusion of peace 

The present law, deliberated upon and adopted by the 
and by the Chamber of Deputies, will be executed as a law 
state. 

Done in Paris, August 5, 1914, 

Por 
MIESSIMY, President of the Ret 
Vintste of lay LL. MAL 
Minister of the Inter 


76 





Mr. Kipling and Bands. 


\ MEETING held at the Mansion I 


weeks back for the purpose ot raisi 


bands for the new units of the british Army, 
Kipling delivered a speech on the influence 

m military efheciency which has attr 
Kipling in the course of his speech remarke 


' 


ments “were quite rightly born in silence, 


~ 


why they should walk in silence for the rest 


resent, unfortunately, most of them are obliged 
or to no better accompaniment than whistle 
her meritorious but inadequate instruments 
rovide for themselves. In the beginning this did 
There were more urgent needs to | 
armies are what they are, we, 
ining their ranks, owe it to them 
worthy music for their help, and comfort 
Speaki v of the relati mship of the band 
ling remarked: “No one—not even th 
where the soul of a battalion live 
oul is most often found in the ban 
body of 1,200 men whose lives 
ng must have some common means of 
rhts and moods to themselves and to thei 
feel the mood and interpret the thought 
ithetic bandmaster—and most that I have 
can lift a 


battalion out of depression, 


teady and recall it to itself in times of 

ou will remember a beautiful poem by Sir Henr 

ribing how a squadron of ‘weary big dragoons’ 

newed effort by the strains of a penny whistk | 
taken from a toy shop in a wrecked French tow: 

remember in a cholera camp in India, where the m 


ttering very badly, the band of the 10th Lancolns st 


ntal sing-song one night with that queer defiat 


In Poacher.’ You know the words It was 


mental march, which the men had heard a 
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There was nothing in it except—except all England 
ast Coast—all the fun and daring and horseplay of 
bucketing about the big pastures by moonlight. but, 
given, very softly, at that bad time in that terrible . 
death, it was the one thing in the world which cou! 
restored—as it did—shaken men to pride, humor and self 

“This is, perhaps, an extreme case, but by no means ar 
tional one. A man who has had any experience of th 
can testify that a battalion is better for music at ever 
happier, easier to handle, and with greater zest for 
routine if that routine is sweetened by melody and 
melody for the mind and rhythm for the body. 

“Our new armies, as we know, have not been well se: 
this essential. Of all the admirable qualities they have 
none is more wonderful than the spirit which has carrie 
through the laborious and distasteful groundwork of th 
ing without a note of music except what that same indo 
spirit supplied—out of its own head. We have all see: 
marching through the country or through London streets 
lute silence, and the crowd through which they pass as 
themselves for lack of the one medium that could con 
glorify the thoughts which are in all men’s minds today 

“We are a tongue-tied breed at the best. The band can 


on our behalf, without shame or shyness, something of 


feel, and so help us to reach a hand toward the men w! 


risen up to save us.”—Canadian Military Gazette. 





Wrongful Discharge of Militiaman. 


CASE was recently decided in Ohio in which damag: 
were awarded a national guardsman who was discharged 
from his employment because of his connectior 


The decision is as follows 


with the 


National Guard of that State. 


DISCHARGE OF SOLDIER FROM EMPL) 


Cuyahoga Common Pleas 
John Purcell 


WRONGFUL 


Vartin Claussen ws 


a Constitutional Force 
I 


The National Guard 
Guard, which 1s 
equipped, and disciplined portion of the Militia, 


the modern designation 


«ale 


by the Federal and State Constitutions and statutes 
sary arm of the Government and is a constitutional force 
Joint Maneuvers Thereof Prescribed by Law on 
discipline camps of instruction of the Ohio National Guard 
prescribed by State law, and for the purpose « 
iency and uniformity therewith joint maneuvers 


Regular Army are prescribe by Federal law, and when 
an enlisted man of the Ohio National 


f ol alning p 
with 


the attendance of 
thereat 1s compulsory. 

\n Employer Who Discharges Guardsmen 1. 
\ janitor of a public high school who discharged 
janitor who was a soldier of the National Guard of 
for attending such maneuvers at Fort Benjamin Harrison, pursu 
int to the orders from both the War Department and the Adju 
of the State which he ol 


. , 
1able, 
inl 


, 
this State 


tant General was bound to obey, i 
answerable in damages. 
Turney and Sipe, for plaintiff; Hubert J. Turney, judg 
te general, of counsel; Thomas C. brindsmade, for ce 


Ca recndal 
Neff, judge. 

lt appears that the facts in this case are as follows 

The defendant, John Purcell, was a janitor of on 
public schools of the City of Cleveland The plaintiff 

ssistant janitor, assigned to duty at the same school and 
ordinate to the defendant. The defendant had the authority 
employ and discharge such assistants at this school 

The plaintiff is a citizen of the United States and the Stat 
of Ohio and at some time prior to the thirteenth of September, 
1914, was a soldier of the Ohio National Guard. On that day 
he was ordered by his superior officers to attend a tour of duty 
with his regiment at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind, at which 
place a joint maneuver was being held, participated in b 
of the Ohio National Guard and the Regular Army 


1 
j 


soldiers 


1 


*From the Army and Navy Register. 
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lt appears that the defendant was displeased at the mil 
connection of the plaintiff and exercised his authority as jai 
of this school by having the defendant discharged from 
employ of the Board ot Education by reason of his ha 
attended the military duty so imposed. This action is o1 
damages for this dismissal, averred to have been wrongful, 
a jury being waived, the questions of law and fact are submit 
to the Court. 

It appears that early in the history of our Commonwealt! 
necessity for the Militia, which is now by modern design 
the National Guard, was recognized. The second amend: 
to the Constitution of the United States reads as follows 

‘A well-regulated Militia being necessary to the security 
free State, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall 
be infringed.” 

Now, it appears that Congress has, by legislation pursuant 
the authority vested in it by another constitutional provi 
in part provided for the organization, armament, and disciy 
of the National Guard. By the act of January 21, 1903, Cong: 
assumed general jurisdiction of the National Guard. On 
the sections provides as follows: 

“The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to provide 
participation by any part of the Organized Militia of any St 
or Territory on the request of the Governor thereof in 
encampment, maneuvers, and field instruction of any part of 
Regular Army at or near any military post or camp or lak 
seacoast defenses of the United States. In such case the ‘ rg 
ized Militia so participating shall receive the same pay, subs 
ence, and transportation as is provided by law for the oft 
and men of the Regular Army, to be paid out of the approp: 
tion for the pay, subsistence, and transportation of the Army ; I’: 
vided, That the commander of such military post or camp 
of the officers of the tr Ops of the United States there stati 
shall remain with the regular commander of the post wit! 
regard to the rank of the commanding or other officers of 
Militia temporarily so encamped within its limits or its vicinit 
Sec. 15, Act of January 21. 1913 (32 Stats... 777).”’ 

It appears that the plaintiff was ordered out to duty at 
joint maneuvers pursuant to the provisions of this statut 
that his obedience to the order issued in such case was the « 
of his discharge. 

\rticle 9, section 1, of the Constitution of Ohio provid 
follows: 

“All male citizens, residents of the State, being 18 years of 
and under the age of 45 years, shall be enrolled in Militia 
perform military duty in such manner, not incompatible 
the Constitution and laws of the United States, as may 
prescribed by law.” 
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1} Act of \pril 25, 1904 (97 Ohio Laws, 47% 
it the Militia so defined in the Constitution 
to two classes—one the National Guard and, 
nized Militia. The same act provides for the « 
members of the second class into the first 

[he question, therefore, resolves itself to tl 
ving, by his voluntary act, elected to place his set 
isposal of the State and nation for the public 

e penalized or discriminated against by reaso 
early one who voluntarily undertakes a dangerou 


c 1 
} 


me service from motives of pure patriotism shou 

ced by reason thereof in a position less favorable tha 

lIthough liable to the same service, does not undertake it 

It appears that in some States employers are prohibited by law 
rom taking such action as was here taken, and 

tached for the violation of the prohibition, while the 

hio are silent in this regard. Yet this is a civil cas¢ 
lamages and not a penal action. The legal rights of the plaintifi 

ving been violated and an actionable wrong done him, judg 
ment should therefore be rendered in his favor 

Upon the question of the amount of damages it appears that 

young man experienced no extreme difficulty in obtaining 

new employment upon his return. The loyal and patriotic 
merican citizen who volunteers his service to the Stat 

ition is usually a good citizen and 1s rarely long found in 


ranks of the unemployed. His damages are therefore nominal: 
et in a case of this kind judgment should be for a substantial 
sum that the defendant may not regard the matter as one 
irticular consequence. 
Judgment will be awarded in favor of the plaintiff 
the defendant in the sum of one hundred dollars (S100) 
the costs of this action 





Defensive Position in Face of Superior 
Attacking Force.* 


ele tion of Site. 


HAVE been taught that “strategy selects, ta 
occupies, and fortification strengthens the positior 
“Strategy is the province of higher command 
tactics and fortifications are the province of subalterns.” It 
unnecessary to discuss in these pages the various considerati 
which influence the commander in the selection of a defens: 
position, viz, security of flanks, extent of frontage for availal 
troops, etc., as these points are familiar to those of us who | 
read the various textbooks and manuals of instruction on Tact 
and Military Engineering. The following brief notes 
sketches will, however, serve to show the lessons which | 
been learned, and the changes which it has been found necess 
to make in the previously accepted standard methods of militar 
engineering construction, and points which should prove of va! 


to those who may be placed in charge of various field works 
Siting of Trenches. 


Trenches should be sited so that they are not under artiller 
observation, whenever possible, also with regard to poss 
observation stations on ground occupied by the enemy. 1 
point is regarded as of great importance, and_ subsidiary 
extensive field of fire. 


\ held of fire of 100 yards is regarded as satisfactory, if 


cannot be increased without loss of concealment from the enen 


observation stations. The concealment of obstacles to check 
enemy's advance, such as barbed wire entanglements, etc., is 
importance, as said obstacle enables the observer in location 
ranging on trenches in rear. 

The skillful siting of trenches back of a slight rise, behind 
second hedge with obstacles hidden in the same way, or entangl 
in the hedge in front, has been found to afford the most sat: 
factory concealment in the earlier stages of an attack 

*A true copy of Supplementary Instruction in Field Trainin 


the use of the British Army, 1915, furnished by F. W. Fonda, Cay 
United States Army, retired 


882 
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a 


It has been found along the western 


‘ritish and French that the shell fire is awful 
stra 


the accuracy of ranging phenomenal, and _ the 
Consequently the target must 


d men enormous. 
This object has | 


to the smallest possible dimensions 


abandoning the types of trenches shown 


uals of military engineering and adopting a 
( Mipanys 


an be best explained by reference to a 
let 


section. The advance by either side is now consi 
1 


of miles, and 1s somewhat similar to the met! 


instead 
attack and deter 


attack and defense hitherto used in the 
The following brief notes which 


which must be considered when 


fortress. should le 
bered and construct 
defenses are: 

1. Protection from shrapnel. 

2. Protection from high explosive shell. 

3. Protection from observation of shell fir 
constructing the 


> Tee 


The objects can be best obtained by 
as narrow as possible, as deep as possible (from 
trenches to 16 feet for cover trenches, which are ¢ 
a distance of 40 yards in rear of fire trenches, and 
them, to which men may retire during bombardment, 
trenches being held with as few men as possible), with 
frontal fire as possible, as it has been found that during ar 
which usually occurs at frequent intervals during 
the whole line, eacl 


] 


by the enemy, 
the night, and is generally universal along 
section can give but small assistance by flank fire to the section 
24 inches is considered sutticient 


m either sicie Kighteen to 
be done, but 


width for trenches. No stretcher carrying can 
trench of similar width parallel to the firing trench, and about 
15 yards in rear (see sketch) is constructed to permit of com 
munication with the different sections of the firing trench 
ver trench is linked up to the firing trench 


by a passage cut to same depth and in similar mannet 


at Cac 


The fire trench should be of the recessed and traversed 


as described in the Manual of Field Engineering, 
permits. The height of parapet should be almost nil 


whenever tim 


‘| he sul 


plus earth from excavation should be spread or sodded depending 


construct 


m the nature of the ground in which the trench is 
Earth not required for the parapet should be place: 
ind close to the trenches to afford protection ag: 
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blast of high explosive shells, provided the trenches are 
rendered conspicuous thereby. This earth in the parados 1 
also be sodded or treated in a similar manner to the earth 
parapet. ‘The excavated material can be used to construct du 
trenches to draw the enemy's fire. 

\ll elbow rests should be dispensed with or made as nar 
as possible. Most men, however, prefer making their own ni 
for the forearm to rest against. A simple device to ensure 
men’s ritles being aimed in the right direction and elevati 
useful in case of night attacks and in the absence of search] 
or tlares. 

\ll recesses under parapets must be shored up. If pla: 
or similar material is available, considerable time and the am 
ance of earth caving in during construction of recesses cai 
overcome by laying said planking on the grownd at front ln 
excavation with a good bearing at each end, then excavating 
recess under said planking and throwing a portion of the ¢ 
on top of planks. This excavated earth will form a par 
and protect the occupants of the recess from shrapnel bullets 

Headcover and overhead cover, as shown in Manual of Fu 
I.ngineering, is impossible, except at certain points which ar 
be used as observation stations, and which must be most caret 
concealed. 

lLleadcover and overhead cover restrict the free use of the 
and bayonet when the trenches have been rushed by the ene: 

Where headcover can be constructed to advantage, a cont 
ous loophole is considered the best form. 

The question of cover from fire for the reserves depends 
the distance in rear of firing line or the ability of the enen 
artillery in searching the ground on which reserves may be 
stioned. In any Case, the possibility of being observed by 
reconnaissance must be considered. 

Point d’appui is unpopular, being most subject to att 
Straight trenches are preferred, as flanking fire is not to be rel 
upon 

In the event of the flank or flanks of a defensive line havi 
to be drawn back, the trenches should be constructed in echelo: 


Curved trenches are subject to enfilade fire, especially by he 


artillery at long ranges. 
The cover trenches, previously mentioned and marked 


in attached plan, are usually constructed about 40 yards in ré 
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f fire trench. They should be as narrow and as deep 
urrounding ground will permit Recessed in these 
trenches, dressing stations and latrines should be provided 
Drainage is one of the considerations which should b 


mind by officers whose duty it Is to select the site ane ‘ out 


he work. If possible, a trench should be cut to the lowest point 
the surrounding ground such as a ditch, sunken rod, or 


( 4) 
i I 


enient hollow. If such does not exist, soak pits should 
onvenient intervals, and water pumped or 


Machine gun emplacements should be on thi 


fla rf the 
sition and under cover as much as possible \void unmasking 


} soon SO as not to expose to premature destruction by artillery 
Hold a wood in an advanced position or close in front wit! 
mg overhead cover to protect the defenders from injury 

falling trees. 

()bstacles must be provided to break up or check the enem 
ttempts to rush the trenches. Barbed wire is undoubtedly the 
st effective for this purpose, especially if well concealed. The 
antage of concealment, in addition to preventing ranging 
trenches in the rear, is also that working parties ar¢ 
repair nightly the damage or partial demolition o 

tacles. This repair work, which is carried out by the re 
gineer, 1s considered the most nerve-racking of all, 
nemy s trenches are frequently not more than 100 yard 

vards away. 

The method of constructing high wire entanglements, as 

Manual of Field Engineering, with its posts set 3 feet 6 


{ 
t 


feet above ground, and the barbed wire strung theret 
n abandoned, owing to the fact that, first, the posts are 
ether too conspicuous and make excellent range marks f 
enemy ; second, as all repair work has to be carried out at 
vithin close range of the enemy's trenches, absolute silence must 


maintained, consequently hammering or driving posts are out 
f the question. 
Various substitutes for posts have been tried with more or 


less success. Three-sided triangles constructed with stror 


t 


{ trees, firmly lashed together, have been prepared in rear of 


g limbs 


~ 


renches and carried and set out in front of the firirig line at 


ght, at intervals of about 15 feet. These are fastened to an 
nchorage placed in the ground and the barbed wire well |! | 


iit CCl 
tween and all over them. 
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\lso limbs of trees about 8 or 10 feet long, crossed 
center and similar to the spokes of a wheel, have been constru 
and erected in the same manner 

\ny light, portable and strong support for a_ barbed 
obstacle 1s acceptable and of value 

The construction of simple flare lights of long life, shi 
on the defenders’ side, should be practiced. 

\ few notes obtained from airmen should be of assistar 


those engaged in field engineering construction: 


~ 


ya * 


ting trench 





(25 yds.) 


Supports. 





\ long line of trenches is more visible than those arra 
in groups. 
Straight trenches are conspicuous 
Trenches across ploughed helds are bad and _ eas 
distinguished 
Straw spread at the bottom of trenches is conspicuow 
e) Trenches against hedges are invisible. 
f) Very difhcult to tell whether trenches are occupied 


not. This also applies to gun emplacements. 


g) ‘Tracks to gun emplacements are very visible. 


should be made to all dummy entrenchments 
h) Gover trenches with brushwood to hide deep shadow 
bottom. 
The Firing Trench is only 18 inches wide, with no head covet 


head cover prevents sufficiently quick resistance to bayonet charges 





Notes and Comments. 
I 


ritish Military Estimates \ccording to the London 71) 


i Vile 
February 12, the military and naval estimates are based on 


sonnel of 3,000,000 and 250,000, respectively 


Australian Forces in the War.— According to the United Ser: 
fazette of February 11, the number of Australians on servic: 


tside of the Commonwealth now approximates 60,000 


i 


Service Gazette of March 4 says that 


The German Railways and the Was The 


“A Dutch officer, Gen 


Val 


Voorst tot Voorst, has recently given a survey of the developme: 


if the German railway system from a military point of view 
ce the Franco-German War, from which it seems that during 
1s70-71 there were at the disposal of the German military author 


ities altogether, seven railway lines in north Germany and thre 

south Germany, of which only one (the Berlin-Cologne line ) 
id double lines. All the same, it was found possible to convey 
sixteen army corps, with an aggregate of 450,000 men, to tl 
frontier in the course of eleven days 


Since then the military 
wuthorities have been engaged in developing the country’s rail 
way system from a strategical point of view, and with striking 


success. 


Germany now boasts twelve double-tracked railway 


between Osnabruck and Ulm. This means, says /nginecrin 
every army corps garrisoned east of this district, togethe 
with the reserve army corps formed at mobilization, has 


al double 
railway at its disposal. 


Not less than eighteen double-lin« 
bridges cross the Rhine, 


so that nine to ten Cavalry divi 
Ie 


ISIOTIS Cy 
onveyed from the Rhine westward simultaneously with 
bove-mentioned army corps. Four brigades, with some Cavalt 
\rtillery, require ninety-six trains—twenty-four on each lin 
ing to the fact that all these trains could be dispatched it 
course of twelve hours, it became possible to effect thi 


lole transport to the western frontier in about twenty hour 
transport commenced on August 


3 (the second day f mobil 
tion), in the evening, and was finished at noon on the fourth 
he frontier was passed during the night, and Liége 
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\ugust 5 and 6 \s far as the transport of troops 
western to the eastern theater of war is concerned, 
six double-line railways available \s the distanc 
Maubeuge and Konigsberg is about 1,600 kilometers, a 
tary train under ordinary circumstances travels about 
meters in the twenty-four hours, this journey will take s 
days. For the transport of six army corps of 40,000 n 


] 
l( 


from the west to the east front, a week is generally al 
army corps requires 124 trains, and two or three days are 
in the necessary preparations. 

Infantry in Modern War.—Field Marshal Sir John F: 
a recent interview, as reported by Mr. Frederick Paln 
“| think there has been an inclination to exaggerate the 
ance of Artillery, though no doubt of the three arms, 
has increased in relative importance. It may take a doz 
to get one man, and one bullet will get one man. ‘Th 


which decide the day are the rifle and the machine ; 


rill 
i 
~ 


Infantry is still the queen of battles.” 

This brings to mind the anecdote which Gen. Back 
relates in one of his recent books: “I once had the int 
experience of having a talk with the present Germa1 
regarding the relative value of the different arms in th: 
his Majesty said: ‘You will observe that I put the I 
the front line on parade, while the Cavalry, Artillery, | 
and train come in the second line. The Infantry takes 
of honor, since, by virtue of their armament and actior 
Infantry who wins the battles; the remainder are their 
I cordially acquiesced in the Emperor's statement, but 
turned on me and put me a poser. ‘Why, then, do you 1 
put the Artillery in the place of honor on the right ot 
the Cavalry next, and then the Engineers, and last] 
fantry?’ I was rather at a loss for an answer, and blu 
the first idea that came into my head. I said: ‘I supp 
that we place them in alphabetical order.’ And _ this 


il 


pleased his Majesty, if one could judge by the chucklii 


lasted for some time afterward 

We don’t put the Infantry on the left of the line, but 
put it in the back of the Army Register, after the other thi 
that take their place on its left in line. Why? 





Editorial Department. 
if 


Military Reorganization. 


rrent items in the press seem to indicate that 
rtment will be prepared, at the opening of the next 
gress, to present to it a plan of reorganization for the land 
of the United States which will deal with the necessities of 
forces as a whole, and will also outline what it conceive 
be the military policy of the country in 
ite system of defense to meet our national needs 
believed that the time is ripe for constructive 
these lines. There exists among the conservative, thinl 
t of our people a conviction that the question of national 
should have the earnest consideration of the Government 
this consideration should be immediate and should bs 
tly followed by effective action In dealing with this 
we should not permit ourselves to be carried off our 
the magnitude of the present war, nor by our abhorrenc: 
in general. \lthough the war that is now g 
lves a larger element of the world’s population than most 
ling wars, it is not an abnormality Wars have existed 
e, differing from this one perhaps in extent but not in kind 
ll occur again. Our “young men may see visions and our 
en may dream dreams,” but causes similar to those that hav 
ced wars in the past will again produce them in the futur 
id them if possible is the part of wisdom; to ignore them, 


e no account of their possibility in the future, is th part oO 


msidering the methods by which we may call out th 
of defense with which we are so richly endowed by nature 
uld never lose sight of the traditions and geinus of our 

What may be excellent for Germany, what may have 

the proper thing for France or for Great Britain may b 
unsuitable for us. A military policy must accord with th 


‘f the people for whom it is intended. To determine what 


st suitable for us, so to formulate our military policy tha 


es account of our elements of strength as well I 


as OT OUT 
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elements of weakness, is a study for statesmanship of th 


order, and for our best military talent. There will m 
be a diversity of opinion as to the measures proposed 
those to whom it is given to solve the problem will app: 
with open mind and with singleness of purpose, it is belie 
working agreement can be reached. Our people have 
to enter upon wars of conquest, nor to have the means 
quest placed in their hands. but they are not unmindful 
value of the republic, and if necessity arises, it is belic 


they would not be less lavish of blood and treasure 1n its 


than were their fathers before them. But the prodigality 


and treasure that has been characteristic of us in out 
history is not sufficient. We should organize our means 
our national defense shall be not only effective but also 
be unduly costly. Our people will not follow the extren 
tarist who would “turn America into an armed camp” at 
than they will follow the visionary pacifist who would d 
the plain teachings of history and, with respect to his « 
depart from the line of conduct that he carefully follows 
protection of his own selfish interests ; but it is believed tl 
will follow and support those who, taking due account 
social, political and economic condition, propose a safe 
system of national defense that shall be in harmony with t 
republican traditions, shall not be unduly burdensome, 

at the same time recognize the gravity and importanc: 
national interests to be protected. 

Deeply involved in this question of national defense ts 
our Militia system. Is our present system inherently de! 
or is it possible to develop it into a system that will fun 
our Regular \rmy, an adequate national defens¢ Wi 
been working under the present Militia system wit! 
modifications for more than a hundred years. Are the w 
factory results due to a faulty system or are they due 
administration? They are ungestionably due to one 
other, for the material of whi h our Militia is composed 1s 
best. It is that out of which were developed the armies 
Civil War, both North and South. The available mate: 
capable of the same development now, but it is essential 


effective national defense that we should work under a 
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will provide quicker results than we have been 


t 


in the past. If it is possible under our present 
1 


1cT¢ 


vet better and quicker results than tofore, 
inistrative remedies ought to be applied. If 1t 

the system itself is inherently faulty, we ought to 

urage to discard it and seek another that will meet thi 


dls 


In the Courts. 


here are courts and courts In one case 
\rmy is held up for contempt for protesting agains 
tenced a malefactor to service in the Army. fi 
employer is mulcted in damages for discharging from h 
ploy a militiaman for meeting his obligations of « 
ttending the training and instruction of the compan 
was a member. 
In the former case the protest of the officer w 
circumstances, and reminds one of the 
se impediment of speech caused the court uspect 
tim was trying to express his disapproval of the court’s ; 
\re you trying to show your contempt for this court, 
houted the Judge. ““N-N-No, your Honor,” replied the stammeret 
am t-t-trying to c-c-conceal it.” Perhaps the Army office: 


1 


this case was trying to do the same thing, and it 


redit that he did not, perhaps, quite succeed 


lhe decision in the other case, that of the militiamat 

employer, will receive the commendation and applau 
good citizens who recognize the difficulties that are not 

ntly encountered by members of the National Guard 
mployed by individuals who look to the Government for 

tion of their lives and property, but shrink from any 

they themselves may be called upon to make it 
ure it. 


D 


The Single List for Promotion. 


While the report of the General Staff on the “¢ 
the Land Forces of the United States” of 1912 
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adoption of the single list for promotion in the Mol 
the report, in its preface, invites “comments and sug 
This report is the result of mature study by the Gen 
under the direction of the War Department, but in 

form it is but natural that some of the suggestions 
therein should fail to command the unanimous approy 
service. This was to be expected; in fact, the report wa 
out by the War Department with the intention of eli 
views of those who were interested in the question uw 


sideration, so that those whose duty it would be to 


the “specific recommendations for executive and 


action” might take account of these comments and 
before the “specific recommendations” should be mad 
such recommendations are made, as suggested in the pr 
the report, the questions raised in the report will hay 
so far as the service is concerned, out of the domain ot 
and suggestion. ly those within the service any comn 
suggestions that are to be made should, therefore, be 1 
if they are to be made at all, and not when the recomm: 
of the Executive Department appear before Congress 
The comments of our friends of the Field Artillery 
number of the Journal of the Field Artillery are, therefor 
and express what we must all concede to be valid obje 
promotion from a single list as suggested in page 46 of 
of the General Staff. This report says: “The organizat 
\rmy should be determined by strategical, political 
ical considerations with the sole view of serving publi 
In the past, however, questions of relative promotion | 
influenced the result.” How largely, those of us who | 
fully watched the course of military legislation in th 
and past generations know to our disappointment and reg 
also do members of Congress know who have frequet 
their most earnest efforts on behalf of the Army dei 
consideration of promotion. Generally it may be said 


1 


legislative measure in behalf of the Army, under th 


1 
} 
rit 


system of promotion, affects all arms alike, and 
gets the greatest benefit from a proposed measure favo1 
the others oppose. And so it is true that whatever 
measure 1s proposed for the good of the service finds tl 


arms ranged into two opposing and hostile camps. | 
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stances it is not strange that attempted legislation b 
for the benefit of the service is often so distorted from it 
e that even its sponsor can hardly recognize or support 


ies in the pigeon-holes of committees whose members 


st 


{ na i! 
illy impossible to harmonize the conflicting interests in pt 
that spring up in consequence of the proposed measure 
of harmonizing thes« 
sts except by promoting from 


if suggested. 


recent ruling of the War 


‘) 


ere 1S any other method conflicting 


a single list, we have no 


Department illustrates the 
that result from the present system of promotion in 
independently, and how ill feeling develops betwee! 
f the service when advantage in promotion is given to 
the expense of another For a period of fourteen 

e was followed in making details from the line to the 
tments which prescribed that they should lx 


m im proportion to the number of its official 
tly this rule was 


] 
ac 


pers 

discarded and details were thenceforth 

made to “equalize promotion,’ and under this ruling vacan 

vere filled from the Cavalry resulting in several promotion 
arm which, under the previous rule, would hav 

other arms, the Cavalry having already more than 
of detailed staff 


POT 
ts pro 
former rule Whi 

in the way of 


f official protest 
has been engendered in the other arms that the 


officers under the 
tle has been said 


7 
I 


alry LH, 


is due to them has been given to the C 
been from a single list, this would not have been 


id pro 
possible, 

ill-feeling consequent upon the loss of promotion would 

e developed. 

realize the force of the claim that an officer might 

oficient in his own arm if he gave to it his entire 


is to be remembered that our Regular Army i 


i school of instruction, whose graduates, in the ey 
lof war that would involve the national security 
nal 


vould he 
1 


in the Volunteer Army to a very great extent. For th: 
of making this Army a well-balanced fighting 


ers drafted for its service from the Regular Arniy should 
cient not only in the service of their own special arm 


but 
of all three arms, and this kind of proficiency is mu 


likely to be obtained among officers of the Regular \rmy) 
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by promotion to all arms of the Mobile Army from 
than by promotion in the arm to which an officer happen 
been originally assigned. Indeed, there are not want 
who with very cogent reasons advocate promotion f1 
list so that we may increase the proportion of officers 
have a practical knowledge of the service of all thre 
thus qualify themselves for general command, for genet 
duty, and for service in the Volunteer Army, rather tha 
themselves for the service of a single arm by devoting te 
whole service. In normal conditions of peace, it takes a | 
from twelve to fifteen years to reach his captaincy. ‘Th 
is amply sufficient for any heutenant to familiarize hims 
the practical duties of a company officer in all thre 
who can doubt that with a varied experience of this kind 
be of greater service to his country than he would b 
under conditions that limted his instruction and _ set 
single arm? 

\s to how the details of the system of promotion from 
list should be formulated by the War Department for leg 


action when formal recommendations to Congress are to | 


there is naturally some diversity of opinion. The departur 


the present system may be as radical or as conservativ: 
be deemed desirable. If we are looking to the future and | 
to make a radical departure from the present system, t] 
might be made to apply in the beginning only to thos« 
the date of the adoption of the new system are in the g 
leutenant and who are young enough to fit themselves 
changed conditions—if it is believed that those who hay 
their lieutenancies are too old to transfer with advantage to 
arms than those to which they were originally assigned; 
law might except also the first lieutenants; or it might be n 
apply only to those who come into the service in the future 
the officers promoted into other arms than their own mig 
placed on the detached list until a vacancy occurs in thei 
arm to which they could be assigned. In fact, there ar 
ways of administ ‘ring the law that would enable officer 
remain with their own arm, if that is deemed desirable, wi 
sacrificing the principle of promotion from a single list 
would give officers time to adjust themselves to the condi 


growing out of the new system. 





$1 


se! 


make up for their loss of life through war. 


1 
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hove all, we should look forward to a time when the pro 


tion of the Army could be harmonized so that the question 


id not obtrude itself into the consideration of every legislative 
sure that may be proposed, to confuse counsel and render 

ve every attempt to legislate for the efficiency of the service 
for the security of the country, and this long-vexed question 
elative promotion be laid finally at rest. 


D 


Militarism and Prohibition. 


would appear that among the compensations for the hard 
and losses of the present war, the advance made by the 


of prohibition should not be overlooked. Russia has gore 


not nominally like many of our American States, but really 
prohibition law actually prohibits, it is said, 


excellent results \nd now comes England and seriously, 
] 


lers the advisability of following the same course. With 


and is giving 


hibition of the traffic in alcoholic liquors in Russia and Great 


in, if the statistics of prohibitionists are reliable, the saving 


uman life in those countries through prohibition will go far 
When the Russian 
the Briton give up their habits of indulgence in alcoholi 
irs, we are indeed tempted to exclaim, as did the Israelites 
ld: “Is Saul also among the prophets?” Surely the Prohi 


nists have no reason to despond over the prospects of thet: 
! 
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Privat. Translations by Harry Bell from German So 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans.: Staff College Press, 1914. (C] 
Svo, 500 pages, with index, and map in folder. Price, $1 

This volume contains a collection of German documents. 
erto for the most part untranslated and not readily acces 
they refer to the enveloping movement carried out by th 
German Army under Prince Frederick Charles at the batt 
Gravelotte-St. Privat. They are not, in other words, concer 
with the battle as a whole; and they deal much less with get 
headquarters than with those of the 2d Army. And of th 
corps engaged, it is the Guards and the 12th (Saxon) Cory 
receive most attention. For it was at the point wher 
troops fought that the victory was won; and it was a quest 
moment, with the new German Empire in its birth throes, 
the prestige of that great victory should go to Berlin 
Dresden. 

It went to Berlin, of course. It would never have dor 
admit publicly that the Crown Prince of Saxony had 
enough skill and resolution to envelop and dislodge Canrobert 
a moment when the decimated Prussian Infantry was lying he 
lessly along the slopes of St. Privat at the mercy of the 
resolute counterstroke. But the Saxons knew better; and 
the army. And the truth of such a matter, however much gar! 
in the early accounts, could not remain forever hidden. Fron 
various reports of the matter here collected, no intelligent r 
can fail to come to the view that the Crown Prince of Saxor 
and his troops are entitled to all the credit that the Saxon writer 
have claimed. 

This topic, though the chief one, does not by any means exhau 
the interest of the volume. It contains much to instruct 
shows both the good and the weak points of the German Ari 
of 1870 in a pretty clear light; the team work of the corps 
other commanders; the curious failure in the employment 
Cavalry; the relative value of Artillery and Infantry in atta 
the inability to locate the French position and to estimat 
probable width; these and other points are brought out bette: 


SYO 
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is heterogeneous collection of German. stat 


uld be in any other fashion 
Of the fifteen different accounts given hav 
General Staff,.of Field Marshal, then Captain, von 
Prince Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen ; 


cle T 
of Boguslawskt1: the 


T¢ 
non-German readers 


less familiar to In an appendix are to 
und some useful biographical and bibliographical 
hose who have produced the book 


it contains invaluable lessons as to the handling of ar: 


7 
Notes 


are to be congt itula 


| 
‘ 


d, at the present hour, we are more in need of studying 


ssons of the past than in brandishing the 


precepts Ol the KI | 
garten towards which, we 


are told, civilization is heading. No 
usiness publisher could make a profit from such a publicatior 
ind, unfortunately, our national endowments are devoted to mort 
\ll concerned desert 
thanks, and especially Mr. Bell, M.S. E., 

tor, and Capt. A. L 


ypular hobbies than national safety ve oul 


U.S. Army, the tr 


Conger, U.S. A., who made the s 


| 
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a 
orecast of the inevitable clash 
the United States and Europe’s victor. By Roland G. Us 
Ph. D., Professor of History, Washington University 
Louis. New York: The Century Co., 1915. Cloth, Svo, 
pages. Price, $2.00, net 


’an-Americanism \ f 


DC tW 


The term “Pan-Americanism” has generally been supposed t 
onnote a community of interests between the nations of th 
Vestern Hemisphere as opposed to European n 


I 
ssumes the geographical proximity of the two American conti 


isolation from Europe 


aviol 
nents and their apparent with mutual 


Mer 
I 


terests between them and a divergence of interests with Europe 


om this assumption, the necessity for some close political bond 


‘tween the United States and Latin America has been deduced 
the book here under review, Prof. Usher shows the impossi 
lity of any such union. Insuperable obstacles exist in 


benefits to be derived by the Latin-American 
aping of the entire profit from the association 


tates, close trade and banking relations of 


uropean nation 
ith South America. 


lack of social equality due to the 
Lice of 


f Indian and negro blood in many Latin- Ameri 


unities, the defensive weakness of the Union 


republics, 


by the United 


prep na 
WW COM) 


the inact qua 
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\merican commodities to supply South American ne 
inability to utilize the bulk of their exports, and the Lati 
can interpretation of the past history of our relations wit! 
The feeling of Latin America toward the United State 

by the author’s statement that “there are few things 
said in the United States about German aggression, the 
part of which cannot easily be found in the influenti 
\merican newspapers and works of serious thinkers.” 


may we not expect to encounter Latin-American recipro 


efforts toward commercial expansion but we may count 


cided opposition. “If the result of the present war sh 
the expulsion of the United States from their waters, ther 


A 


be few serious thinkers south of the Rio Grande who woul 
regard the chance as prima facie beneficial.” 

Any such thing as a monopoly of the trade of the 
llemisphere is, therefore, out of the question. There rem 
consider whether we shall be able to obtain the shar 
that the continuance of our economic progress requir 
involves a brief consideration of our past history. 

For the first century of our history, we were entirely 
in the development of our native resources. During th 
we were completely dependent upon the sea power of I 
\s our interests were then complementary with hers ai 
sense in competition therewith, this situation was to the 1 
advantage of both countries. We needed capital, labor 
manufactured products, while England needed a market 
we furnished. During this period the waters of the \\ 
Hemisphere were under England's control. 

This situation continued until Germany launched he 
paign of naval expansion. This compelled England to wit! 
the portion of her fleet which patrolled the Western 
phere. Coincidentally, our Navy was increased, and we inher 
England’s control of American waters. Similarly, Japan fell 
control of the Pacific. Thus our supremacy in the West 
Hemisphere is the result of the European balance of powe1 

The outcome of the European war will change this situat 
entirely. The victor will no longer be restrained by the bal 
of power, and the European control of American waters w! 
formerly prevailed will be resumed. For the fruits of the pri 
contest between Germany and England are to be gathered 1 


Western Hemisphere. 
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Vere our present economic situation the same as fifty years 
this would offer no particular cause for alarm. In the 
inged economic conditions, however, the whole crux of the 
sent situation lies. Once a center toward which capital and 
r for the development of vast resources in the crude state 
ved, we have about reached the high tide of the exploitation 
our native resources. The steady increase in our population 
no longer be directed toward undeveloped regions in our own 
intry, but must show in the work upon resources already 
eveloped. This means intensive culture, smaller returns for 
en expenditure of labor, lower wages, a lowering the 
ndard of living, an increase in the number of the unemployed, 
d possibly emigration. The only remedy for this situation and 
means of avoiding these evils lies in an increase of markets 
\merican goods. These must be sought in the undeveloped 
gions of South America, which calls for capital and manu 
tured products in exchange for its raw materials. We are 
is in the same state in which European nations found them 
ves fifty years ago and occupy in respect to South America 
e same position in which Europe then stood towards us. The 
thor’s statement that “it is not too much to say that the cause 
the present struggle for markets in Europe is the attempt to 
place the market which the United States once afforded their 
duce but which it provides no longer” is significant 
From the new economic situation, new demands upon national 
licy and statecraft will follow as was the case in Europe under 
imilar situation. “The capital and labor who wish to emigrate 
ll desire, as they have in the past, assurances from the National 
vernment of protection in their new residence or will demand 
in the case of the cotton culture the creation of new economi 
portunities by political agencies. In the path of our economi 
pansion, we shall find, as other nations have, a great number of 
stacles placed there partly by chance, partly by past history, and 
rtly by the designs of other nations to secure for themselves 
usual privileges.” 
lf we are to make progress under the new situation, armament 
ill be necessary. The creation of a merchant marine and of a 
at navy must follow in order to render us independent on the 
Not less necessary than sea power in the execution of the 
w program will be the provision of an adequate military estab 
hment. In this connection, it is the author’s peculiar merit 
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lave pointed out the relation of the army to comme: 
relation which ts currently attributed to naval forces onl 
army 1s absolutely essential to prevent the existing sea- 
from putting undue pressure upon us while our own fleet 
building. If England or Germany invades us with an army, 
an, of course, take possession of that which the sea-p: 
intended to protect, the country itself. Unless we are prey 
to defend ourselves on land, we can be periodically compelle 
sacrifice everything gained on the sea in order to rid oursely 
the invading army. Independence cannot therefore be attemy 
without the creation at home of an army large enough to ret 

successful invasion of the country so problematical tl 
luropean country will attempt it.” The author devotes 
deal of attention to the deficiencies of our present military 
lishment, considers its cost, and expresses the opinion 
suitable reforms, an adequate military establishment can bi 
tained without overwhelming expense. 

\n interesting chapter is devoted to the Monro 
which the author shows was originally levelled at E1 
not, as is usually stated, in English and American work 
Spain and the Holy Alliance 

The author concludes his discussion by chapters on “The 
ment for Disarmament” and the “Price of Disarmament, 
which he recites the arguments and advantages of both 
of the question without attempting to reach a conclusion of 


own. He thus terminates his work by the presentation of 


alternative. Even while admitting that both sides may 


cogent arguments in their favor, one cannot help concluding f1 
the nature of the arguments advanced and the ends propo 
that the selection of the alternative will depend upon the vitalit 
of the people in whose hands the decision lies. In briefer tern 
it is a question of the value of our people as compared 
Other nations of earth Did nature create us for a state of in 
pendence or one of dependence? Ultimately, as Prof. Emery 
said, ““Who shall get off the earth?” 

We feel safe in predicting that through its temperate, 1 
partisan treatment of his subject and the lucid exposition 
cause and effect in American history, Prof. Usher’s “Pan-Amet 
canism’ will create a greater impression upon the Ameri 
people than any work which has yet appeared on the subj 
of the international relations of the United States. 


ts. A. i 
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rermany and Europe By J. W. Allen, Barclay 
Modern History al Bedford College. New York 
millan Company, 1914. Cloth, 133 pages 


\MIr. Allen claims that his book is the result of a 
get at the underlying causes of the war, and to explai 
of the contradictory evidence with which we were deluged 
utbreak 
His work is indeed a labor of love, as the subject matte 
part of a series of lectures delivered at Bedford Colleg 
he idea of telling Englishmen why they were at 
roaches his subject with the frank statement th: 
which every man, woman and child in Great Iritair 
le says we are “fighting for a better Europ 
etter world. Weare fighting to destroy an obsta 
he subject matter is arranged under four 
Theory of International Militarism; Germany; The Coming 
the War; and England 
lhe opening attack is on “International Militarism,” and 


altruistic outlook, he marshals his forces on Treitschke 


-ietzsche, the two international bogies of the da The 


power’ is dragged out of the obscurity of ye: 
Germany by virtue of these teachings must 
brought forth “militarism” and from the 
mised the great wat 
It is not clear exactly how this was accomplished, but 
mise that he believes von Bernhardi to be the apostle 
religion of Woden,” and ordained to explain by what devio 
means world dominion was to be finally attained 
s only one good cause for making war, and that is all-sufficient 
the will to power.” But right here one is tempted to ask why did 
Great Britain go to war with the Boer republics or bulgaria and 
Servia with Turkey in the first Balkan imbroglio? Can it be the 
will to power ? It is hard, too, to understand why “navalism’ 
not mentioned as this would appear only logical, since it 1s but 
display of military power on the sea 
It is unfortunate that everyone believes that there is a closet 
onnection between von Bernhardi and Treitschke or Neitzsche 
than with Clausewitz. Of the latter there can be no doubt, whil 


the connection with the first two is open to fair debate 
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In no way does Mr. Allen give us any historical facts 
stantiate his arguments and which might go towards un: 
the metaphysical wanderings of the chapter on German 
Perhaps here is the “obstacle to progress.” 

In the chapter on the “Coming of the War” he says 
not available sufficient material to enable us to judge a 
and with certainty of the meaning of the diplomacy of Jul 
\ certain number of documents have been published by th 
lish, German, Russian and Beligan Governments. But thi 
is very incomplete.” It is not strange that this should 


case. ‘The publication of diplomatic correspondence has bu 


| 


thing in view and that is to put the best light possible . 
case Considerable editing is, no doubt, accomplished 
publication. Hence the evidence in the case, notwitl 
Mr. Beck and Dr. Dillon, is hardly complete 

The Austro-Servian side of the preliminaries i 
stated and commented on, but the climax is reached w 
juotes Earl Grey’s statement to the Austrian Ambassad 
london, that he had never seen one state address to anoth 
document of so formidable a character.” Will Mr. Allen 
capacity as lecturer in modern history, explain, why th« 
torical signposts point at Channing's ultimatum to Denn 
1807, demanding the surrender of the Danish fleet, 


english demands on Greece in the Zaimes (1825) 


Pacifico (1849) cases? Is the “will to power” to be app 


to “militarism” and not to “navalism’” ? 

Why was England drawn into this conflict? Mr. Alle 
to explain this in the last chapter, and in addition takes the 
of a prophet and makes a forecast as to the map of the Iu 
of the future. 

llis statement of the underlying motives of Great Britai 
sents an altruistic picture of unselfish and Samaritan-lik« 
[ler bold stand at the side of France and the whole-hearted 
tection of little Belgium wins our sympathy. The stand h« 
was, however, made for European solidarity and that w 
one thing worth fighting for. But why was there a thre« 


delay before a declaration of war, if this important featur 
at stake? Unfortunately, Mr. Allen here fails to explain whe: 


interest is most keen and we could appreciate being told. |! 
ever, | think the world will agree with Mr. Allen when he st 


that ““‘what was true on August 4 was as true on August 
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rmany had committed a crime against civilization and prog 
nd had launched militarism on the world, he was inclined 
eret that Great Lritain did not take the position at once 
t wait for a violation of Belgium’s neutrality.” 
it will be the aftermath of the war? Mr. Allen shows a 
ved Europe, with a smaller Germany and a greater Russia 
urse, Russia will be content with a strip of the Baltic sea 
the ice free port of her dreams. ‘Tariff walls are no longer 
erected, and commercial freedom will be enforced by the 

ble congress of powers when peace comes. 
will not efficiency in the trade world again make itself felt 
vas the raison d’étre of the great conflict and will be ever 
after it is over. The dogged patience and ‘perseverance 
German people after the Napoleonic wars, which left them 
red and land poor, will show itself, and when weighed in 
lance will turn the scales again in their favor. Compare 
ise and luxury of an English home after these wars with 

i German home. English novelists during these years made 
homely virtues a laughable incident in more than one story 

the pedantic efforts of the German professor were under ridi 
t all times. In less than 100 years all this has been changed ; 
he years of labor at a miserable pittance and often with 
sult in sight, efhciency and perseverance have won. The 
cannot be killed even if the state should fall, and is a fine 
ple of what can be accomplished against odds and by placing 
tion under the driving force of competition. In prepared 
we can take a leaf from the history of the rise of the Ger 
people in the commercial world. 

\llen in the conclusion fails to point out the inevitable 
sion as to the fruits of the war and how they will be 
ed. According to his theory, when Great [Britain has 
oyed “the obstacle to progress,” commercial efficiency, het 


will be over and she will ask for nothing more. But will this 


0) great a sacrifice to ask if all goes well with the Allies, for 
| 


1 


oubt Downing Street has its eyes open and its ear to the 
ind. For these reasons we would like Mr. Allen to explain, 
e light of past history, the following extract from the 


d Arrow of August 28, 1914: 


e population of Great britain and Ireland capable of bearing 
is some 7,000,000, but we have as yet not been able to put 
fourteenth part of that number in the field. It may be that 
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by the time our new levies at omplete and capable 
war will have con to < a t does not follow that 
“aha We ‘ 
be tert in 1p 

German 
md ambit ‘ re with our arrangement 
he moment to take 


Opmi1on i) | Mil rit DOW 1s 


{ 
t 
] 
! 


forelock an pare for eventualities 
a great nat be conten 


difficulties in tl ay we do, and 

umen bordering on insanity Thi 
ment rmy was, thre 
200,000 men short o r strength; then let 
energetic means pila tona her footing n 


redu 


ustic outlook 


(,overnment by Laer 
The Maemillar 
Price, $2.00 
Holt sta n his ace it a careful sear 
On govel } 1 t reveal a singh publi 
| 


1 the { ] ’ ] scIre 
(l 1i¢ Crd 114 114 CICS Ce? 


1, and 
endeavored to ver 1 | re It consists 
hed form of the aq system under which in Di 
the youth after mast ling of “botany,’ 
hoe and ‘old to g y in tl Pal lhe pleasing 
the introduction of 
ere the student will 
d in the text For exat 
Constitution is follows 
m embodying the sugg 
Platt Amendment ; 
orate is followed by extracts from the C 
of Belgium giving the provisions governing plural votii 
the Consitutions of Switzerland and Oregon governing 
and referendum, and from the lowa law on the re 
Holt is careful to make the distinction now well underst 
still vociferously opposed in some governmental quartet 
“the strict and absolute separation of the powers of gov 
1 a state is utterly impracticable.” The error, origin 


++ 


by Montesquieu, was copied in a modified form by the 
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Constitution, 


results in the 


1 of form rather 
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stitutional law gvovernment 
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Under the very original title of The Four C’s of S 


the author presents in an instructive and interesting n 


most important chapter in the book. The four C’s ar 


common sense, cunning and cheerfulness, the most 
attributes of the soldier. The development of these and 
fection in drill is the purpose of this volume. 

Courage: While some men are born brave, it is poi 
that others require that the quality be cultivated, for w 
soldier is practically useless in the field. For a s 
with ordinary bodily development and health, courag: 
the outcome of confidence in himself, in his leaders 
comrades. In the case of the infantryman this confide: 
with the knowledge of shooting and marching; hence thi 
come early in the training. In the mounted branches 
must have confidence in his horsemanship and in his 
must be a horsemaster as well as a horseman and ki 
keep himself and his horse fit and ready for a tife 
moment. 

It is aptly pointed out that it is just as much a part of 
duty to be healthy as to be a good shot; that a lack of t! 
edge in South Africa was very costly as shown by 
reports. In comparison with 18,000 men treated f{ 
there is record of nearly 100,000 treated for being si 
in a country which cannot be regarded as very unhe 
is, therefore, most necessar\ that the officers teach 
personal hygiene. The average man does not unde 
in the slightest degree and he does not learn it at drill 

Common sense: In his discussion of this attribute of 
the author explains that while the science of strateg 
art of tactics look formidable between the covers 
volumes, yet they are but the application of common se 
situation. 

For quick training it is essential that men understand 
that the application of common sense in its simplest i 
bring success, though book rules have not been full) 
and are not followed to the letter. An interesting examp! 
sort of common sense is shown in the triangular form 
one’s force. In the case of Cavalry it is enjoined as 
sense to feed their horses and rest themselves in the 


and put off rounding up the enemy till after luncheon; 
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son that late in the day the enemy’s Infantry are more apt 
ired and short of ammunition. 
he application of common sense to trenches and defense 
the valuable “C. S$.” trench with low, wide loopholes has 
leveloped. The method of constructing these and thei 
rement and use are presented in a most attractive way, 
g one wish to try one’s hand at once 
common sense dodginess is cited the incident at Mafek 
here canvas strips and stakes were used for communicating 

thereby saving the labor of digging communicating 
rect teaching sentinels to march up and down is 
out. It is interesting to note that a marching column 
ler to detect by aeroplanes when marching properly closed 
if careless 
illustrious author reiterates that common sense must be 
ted on all occasions, that definite responsibility be given to 
noncommissioned officers and that their squads be made 
permanent units. Develop the intelligence of the individual 
e unit will be efficient. Practice observations of signs and 
t of scouting, especially might scouting, night reconnaissance 
uitpost, night attacks and night field firing, as practice at 
levelops the faculties more quickly than the same practice 
Consant emphasis is placed on scouting, observation and 
tion. The time consumed in going to and from maneuver 


can be made valuable by having the men take notice of 


ning: For this the author draws on his extensive experience 
Boer War, giving some interesting examples, such as, the 
g wire entaglements, the use of oxhides to prevent the rise 
t trom the blast of Artillery fire, etc. 
rfulness: In discussing this important attribute attention is 
1 to the fact that war is not a succession of glorious battles. 
uccession of dreary weeks and months of hard and, appar 
aimless marching, dull dreary tramping in great herds and 
great loads. It is therefore most important that com 
ers cultivate a cheerful spirit and that men be taught to 
the best of things. 


ile the author recognizes that it is difficult to lay down a 


al method by which the moral attributes required in a 
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meaning 
xercise mt 


( par dail 


mistruction 1s, no 
view the 


held 


Sus 


gges 
towards the 

small 
and deliver judgment 


The author naturally draws especial attention 


1 aid to rall lg | rer Lik a big progral 
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‘ 1 


men learn it rapidly at ‘a great interest 

It practically 

\ valuable time saver is 
halts and waits rg range, and while 
reserve on maneuvers be made use of for training 
things that soldiers should know and which can be 
such times in an interesting way, thus turning a 
dom and waste of time into one of instruction and 


number of these tl listed and emphasis is 
men being encouraged to ask questions. 
\ very original an ractical means of instructi 


iuthor’s “Tactical War Game,” which he improvised dur 
at maneuvers bi iding his horse cover on the gro 
using stones a f oT: n connection therew: 
claimed for the g: that it is simple, interesting 
tactical 

The technical details of drill and maneuvers are 
upon by the author as they are covered in full measur 
manuals. He claims only to indicate a few methods 
their teachings may be enhanced Ilis idea is to 
training so interesting to the men that they will be en 
learn for themselves, and the aim is to replace the d 
instruction by self-educational worl 


‘The inestimable advantage | getting the right sy 


men as a ground worl n which to build their tran 


author’s first and |] his opinion that too mu 
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nally adding accurat 
d smartness. 

\s to the manner of giving 
nds, the author com 


er 


s to all officers and noncommissioned officers the ex 


en. O'Higgins, the great Irish soldier who led the Chilea 
n the war of independence, “Come on, boys, to death o1 


little volume breathes the very spirit of training and 


find its way to the hands of our instructors in lit 


Hii 
In the matter of individual training 
uld prove an excellent guide for company of 


LaT\ 


Is and cadet camps 


otheers, both n 


regular service and National Guard 
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The American Army. By Maj. Gen. William H. Cart: 
Army. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Compai 
Cloth, 8vo, 294 pages. Price, $1.50, net. 


Gen. Carter's book is divided into seventeen chapters 

Progress and Problems, 

Lessons of History, 

Military Policy, 

Economy of Prevision, 

Organization and Character of the Army, 

Colonial Troops, 

Reserves, 

Regimental Depots, 

Federal Volunteers, 

Expeditionary Force, 

Army Administration, 

Command of the Army, 

The General Staff Corps, 

The Corps of Officers, 

Army Schools, 

The Triumph of Medical Science, and 

The Organized Militia. 

His views may be summarized as follows: 

First: Maintenance of the Regular Army at wa 

Second: Replacing of units now on foreign service by ‘ 
Tro ps. 

Third: Adoption of unit-of-three system, territorializi 
Army and providing a depot battalion for each regiment 
would give the Regular Army, according to his figure 
following strength based upon its present organization 

Colonial troops 

36 regiments Infantry 

18 regiments Cavalry 

6 regiments Field Artillery 
170 companies Coast Artillery 


Total 


Fourth: Elimination of reserves, replacing them 


Volunteers, organized in time of peace under the direct 
and administration of the United States. 
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fth: Maintenance of a complete tactical division at war 
wth for expeditionary purposes at all times 
Sixth: Restoration of Organized Militia to its strictly constitu 
tional functions. 
he \rmy 1S deeply indebted to Gen. Carter for the detailed 
iff system and the General Staft Corps, so that his views on 
these subjects and on Army administration will be read with 
interest. Dealing with so wide a range of subjects of vital 
nterest to the service, it would be too much to expect that every 
reader will agree with all of the author's conclusions, but his 
views should receive the careful study of every student of our 
military policy, to whom, rather than the casual or general reader, 
work is addressed ey 
T 
S. Navy, for 1915. Wash 
Paper, 16mo, 64 
pages, tlustrated. 
These regulations governing the small-arms firing of the Navy, 
Marine Corps and the Naval Militia were issued in January of 


his year. On opening the book the following paragraph at once 
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strikes the eye of the officer trained in the policy gover 
musketry of the Army : 

10. The purpose of all firing is to promote the art of 
arms, to develop methods for improving that art, and to pr 
the development of small-arms material 


Rather have we been taught that the purpose of all firing 


development and improvement of the firing efficiency of the 


unit. Reading further we can see the purpose carried 


the following paragraphs: 


wind clocks, orthoptics, or other aids to firers, is permitted 

13. Any kind of sight, peep, open, telescope, or other 
vised sight may be used in all firing, and the alteration o1 
tution of sights, or other accessories to the rifle, with a 


12. The use of flags to indicate the force and direction of 


making it more accurate and ethcient, is permitted and « 
aged. Reports upon experiments with sights and other n 
are desired. 

While improvement of material deserves every encourag 
among those likely to originate such, it appears to th 
that it remains to be seen whether the opening of the gat 
to promiscuous experiment, coupled as it must always 
much “monkeying,’ is wise, particularly when it is per 
during the course of instruction designed to train men fo 
firing with the service rifle as issued. That our present e: 
M 


rifle is capable of improvement no one will deny an 


suggestions looking to such improvement have beer 
during the ten years of its use in service, but the matter of 
running as it would in some instances into millions of d 
has precluded their adoption, and it has been possible only 
them for consideration when it is decided to replace the pl 
rifle with a new one. 

These regulations prescribe three main courses: The 
man, Sharpshooter, and Expert Rifleman. The Marksman C 
is fired at 200 yards only, both slow and rapid fire, in the pr 
kneeling, squatting, and standing positions. In the Sharps! 
Course the ranges are 200, 300, 400, and 500 yards; slow, 
and skirmish fire; standing, kneeling, sitting, and prone, 
various kinds of rests for the rifle which must be used 
Expert Rifleman Course is fired at 200 and 600 yards, slow 
rapid fire, moving target, changing (or bobbing) target, 


changing positions. In “changing positions” the man fit 
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standing, one squatting, one kneeling on one knee, one 
eling on both knees, and finally one in the prone position 
re are no grades of qualification lower than marksman. Extra 
for qualification is not given but instead in the Marksman 
irse prizes are competed for in classes of eight men, the prize 
$2 to be paid on the same day the man completes his qualifi 
on. Similarly, $3 prizes are given sharpshooters and $5 prizes 
expert riflemen. The courses are all practicable and should 
clop the requisite skill without expensive range equipment 
Certain competitions are also prescribed in which prizes are 
en, every man being authorized to enter 
\ttention is particularly invited to the Collective Fire Course 
e object of this course is to give officers and petty officers 
perience in controlling and directing fire, and to give officers 
men experience in fire discipline.” One target is provided 
each squad and the firing consists of five volleys at 200, 300 
, and 500 yards, being practically the same in conduct as the 
rmish run prescribed for the Sharpshooter Course. In view 
the experience of our Infantry during the past five years, it 
uuld certainly seem that this course must in great measure fail 
accomplish its object, and that it would better be replaced b 
me proficiency test simulating that character of target and 
tion likely to be compelled on the battle field 


OFFICERS’ 


SERVICE 
CAPS 


Of Unmatchable 
“LILLEY ” 


ag oo 
Caenelle Proof Construction 


Made of Imported and of Domestic Olive Drab Cravenetted Serge 
Sent on Approval 


THE M. C. LILLEY & CO., Columbus, Ohio 
MILITARY OUTFITTERS 
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One feature of the book deserves the highest commer 
Krom cover to cover it is crammed full of the most va 
and correct instructions and suggestions looking to the dé 
ment of individual skill, and it is printed in a cheap papet 
edition costing only about 2 cents a copy so that it can be 
to every man. In it we find excellent instructions as to \ 
for the rifle, aiming, sight-setting, the various positions, tl 
of the sling, wind allowance, elevations, calling the shot, et 
cannot fail to have excellent results in disseminating the « 
“dope” among the enlisted men. During the past fifteer 
there has been developed by the best shots of the country a s 
of shooting and instructing in shooting which ts correct 
retically and practically. Haphazard instruction or othe: 
tems’ developed by an individual instructor after but one or 
years’ experience, such as we often see being followed i 
service, cannot accomplish anything like the results which f 
this system, and | know of no work which more fully ai 
rectly sets forth the rules and methods than these regulatior 
the Navy. Our own infantrymen, privates as well as instru 
badly need just such a pamphlet, or perhaps we may sa 
there should be a new edition of the Soldier's Handbool 
each arm of the service, which shall contain such needed inf 
tion, something on the order of-the new Manual for Non 
sioned Officers and Privates of Infantry of the Organized 
and Volunteers of the United States, 1914. 

\ll through these regulations may be seen the influence 
National Matches. Undoubtedly the system and_ purpos 
develop a large number of expert shots in the Navy and M 
Corps, but we cannot believe that they will increase the fire ef 
ciency of units, say, landing parties, to the same extent as 
adherence to a policy and purpose similar to that of our « 
Small Arms Firing Manual. T. W 


I 
On War of Today. Gen. Frederich von Bernhardi. Trans! 
by Karl von Donat. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 19 
Cloth, 2 vols: Vol I, 396 pages, 21 sketches, 5 append 
Vol. Il, 456 pages, 11 sketches. Price, $5.00. 
Though dealing with all the phases of the present war, this b 
was written long before the conflict and was first published 
1912. It is a prospect rather than a retrospect, and in it 


author summarizes the results of many years of study and lal 
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comprehensive survey of all that concerns the conduct of 
jlern war. Much has been written on the various branches of 
he science of war, and hardly a day goes by that some new 
|, if we can believe the publisher's announcements, vitally 
tant book on the subject does not appear. but here we 
e a brief treatise of all the branches of the science, showing 
their relative dependency so that the true value of each may be 
operly gaged. Tact s and tec lhnics are each discussed and the 
fluence of modern invention shown. Many novelties and sur 
rises that are daily being discovered and heralded by the press 
evidence of German inventiveness are here set forth in detail 

d assigned their proper value. 
The first volume discusses the basis on whi h all the do trines 
of war must be founded; experience and foresight are duly ap 
reciated in their relative importance, and the limits defined 
between the unchanging laws of war and its changing forms, with 
discussion of the primary principles in the conduct of war 
which influence and determine its character in all essential 

features. 

The second volume deals with the modern combat and the all 
mportant and mutual relationship of attack and defense as influ 
enced by modern conditions. The work is so comprehensive in 


scope that the reviewer is almost at a loss to set down any 


itstanding feature except possibly the pleasing form in which 


experienced translator has performed his task. More or 
ss extensive extracts from the work have been used to form 
ther recent volume called “How Germany Makes War.” but 
his book itself is much more than this. It is truly an exposition 
“war of today,” no matter what nation wages the combat 
is a treatise of the principles and elements of war, and of the 
mbat and conduct of wat The author's name alone 1s 


sufficient euarantee of the worth of the book. 


\merican Occupation of Vera Cruz, 1914 \ pamphlet issued 
by the National Capital Press. 73 pages, with illustration 
For sale by Post Exchange, 4th Infantry, Galveston, ‘Texas 
Price, including postage, 28c. 

This is an interesting description of the occupation of Vera 
tuz by the American forces in the spring of 1914. It opens 
ith a brief historical sketch of Mexico, which is followed by 
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chapters on the Mexican War of 1816, Events leading up 
Recent Occupation, The Capture of the City, and closes 
description of the work of the 5th Brigade and a rostet 
vessels and troops engaged in the capture and occupation 
Military Field Note Book. By Lieuts. Geo. R. Guild and R 
C. Cotton, 20th Infantry. Menasha (Wis.): | 
Publishing Co., 1914. Cloth, 4x6 inches, 76 
detachable pad of message blanks. Price, 75 


CO 


page 


\ useful note book containing blanks for personal dat 
as number of watch, pistol and field glasses; imsurance, 
ficiary, ete., important addresses, detached service, and 
service data. Other pages contain the prescribed allowan 
field equipment and lists of necessaries for an individual a1 
companies; wagon loads, capacity of railroad cars, with 
on held engineering, topography, signalling and so forth, 
list of poisons and their antidotes, some fifty pages in all « 


ful information in concrete form. There is also a deta 


filler of held message blanks that may be replaced by a new 


a 
Pages d'Histoire, 1914. Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1914. 
l6mo. Price, from 30 to 60 centimes. 

\ series of pamphlets dealing with stages of the war 
titles are: 

Les Communiques Officiels depuis la declaration de guerr 
Du 5 au 14 Auot. Il. Du 15 au 31 Aout. Il. Du 1 au 3 
tembre. IV. Du 1 au 31 Octobre. V. Du 1 au 30 Nove 
VI. Du 1 au 31 Decembre. VII. Du 1 au 31 Janvier, 1915 

EKxtraits du Bulletin des Armees de la Republique 
Premiers-Paris, du 15 Aout au 3 Septembre. II. Les P 
Bordeaux, du 4 Septembre au 21 Octobre. IL. 


ren 
Les Pret 
Bordeaux, du 24 Octobre au 9 Decembre 

Les Pourparlers Diplomatiques. I. Le Livre Bleu Ai 
23 Jullet—4+ Aout. Il. Le Livre Gris Belge, 24 Juillet 

2 + Juill 

\out. IV. Le Livre Bleu Serbe, 16-29 Jun—3-16 Aout. \ 
Livre Blane Allemand, 24 Juillet-—2 Aout. VI. Le Second | 
Orange Russe, 19 Juillet-1 Aout-19 Octobre-1 Novembre 

\ L’Ordre du Jour. I. Du 8 Aout au 18 Septembre. |! 
19 Septembre au 29 Septembre. III. Du 2 Octobre 


Aout. Ill. Le Livre Orange Russe. 10-23 Juillet—24 
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tobre. IV. Du 15 au 26 Octobre. \V. Du 
vembre. VI. Du 6 au 10 Novembre 
embre. VIII. Du 22 au 25 Novembre 
Seance Historique de LInstitut de France, 
re, 1914. Avec une Preface de M. Henri Welschinget 
la Journee du 22 Decembre, avec une Prefance de M. Henri 
Velschinger 
Chronologie De La Guerre, 31 Juilet-31 Decembre, 
a Folie Allemande, Par Paul Verrier 
‘allemagne et la Guerre, Par Kmile Doutroux 
oix Americaines sur la Guerre de 1914-1915, Articles traduits 
\nalyses par S. R., b., Nouvelle- Serie, b2 
Les Allemands en Belgique, Louvain et Aerschot. Notes du 
lemoin Hollandais 


Books Received. 


\rmees, Francaise et Allemande, Leur Artillerie, leur fusil 
leur materiel. Var Gen. Maitrot Paris: Berger-Levrault, 
914. Paper, l6mo. Price, 1 fran 

l'rontieres, de Lest et du Nord | Offensive par la Bel 
gique. La Defense de la Lorraine. Var Gen. Maitrot 
Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1915. Paper, Smo, avec 8 Cartes 
et 3 Croquis. Price, 2 fr. 50. 


1S Mois de (Guerre Par S IR . \lembre de pluisiers societies 


savantes. \out-Octobre, 1914. Paris: Ber 
Paper, l6mo. Price, 25 centimes. 

World War. by Elbert Francis Baldwin. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1914. Cloth 12mo, 267 pages. Price 
$1.25. 


ger-levrault 


troduction to the Study of Government. By Lieut.-Col. Lucius 
H. Hoet, Ph. D. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1915 
Cloth, demy &vo, 388 pages, indexed. Price, $2.00 

w Belgium Saved Europe. By Dr. Charles Sarolea, Belgian 
Consul in Edinburgh.. Preface by Count Gobert d’Alviella. 
Belgian Secretary of State. Philadelphia: J. b. Lippincott 
Co., 1915. Cloth 12mo, 227 pages. Price, $1.00 

rranza and Mexico. By Carlo de Fornaro; with chapters by 
Col. I. C. Enriquez, Charles Ferguson and M. C. Rolland 
New York: Mitchell Kennerly, 1915. Cloth 12mo, 242 pages 
Price, $1.25. 

War's New Weapons. By Baron Hrolf von Dewitz. with intro 
ductory preface by Hudson Maxim. New York: Dodd. 
Mead & Co., 1915. Cloth. demy Svo, 295 pages, illustrated 
Price, $1.50, net. 
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Does the Infantry Journal Reach Members Promptly? 


Vill every member of t 
issue of the Jour? 
If it is not proper] 
ws , . - 
vhere else, please notutly mimedia 
in future. It will tak but a moment 
great help to ; at in ettort 


CI 


We have heretofore called 
us promptly of changes of address, 
to do so \bout twenty-hve officers | 
mailing address from Vera Cruz 
ve sent each of them five requests 
re they wish their JoUuRNALS addressed now 
umstances we can hardly guarantee that members will 


recely 
ir INFANTRY JOURNAL regularly. We hope every membet 
on our suggestion 


New Members. 


r, C. S., 2d Lieutenant, United States Marine Cor 


ton, R. S., 2d Lieutenant, Ist Infantry 


ig, Louis A., 2d Lieutenant, Coast Artillery Cory 


ster, John C., 2d Lieutenant, United States Marine Corps 
bson, Wm. H., 2d Lieutenant, 9th Infantry 
g,C. A., Jr., 2d Lieutenant, 26th Infantry 
man, Chas. B., 2d Lieutenant, 2d Infantry 
_F. R., 2d Lieutenant, 4th Infantry 
sterman, Julius T., Captain, New York National Guard 
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An interesting and thorough Illustrating the fund 
discussion of marches, ad- principles of minor ta 
vance and rear guards, the applicatory m: 
combats, outposts, and instruction so su 

other ordinary opera- employed at the A, 
tions of small com- THIRD EDITION Service Schools ; 
mands of Infantry Fort Leaves 
and Cavalry. 3 





worth, 


TACTICAL 
PRINCIPLES 
AND 


PROBLEMS 


By Captain M. E. HANNA, General Staff 


Formerly Instructor, Department of Military Art, Army Service Schools 


Beautifully printed on good paper, in large clear type, and bound in clot! 
453 pages, 2 maps in colors, and 3 cuts. 


General Agents: The U. S. Infantry Association, 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


A book that . A six montl 

should be pur- Price, $2.50, Post- course of tactical 
chased without de- . instruction, that 
lay by all officers of the paid may be followed with 
Regular Army and Mili- great benefit by the 
tia who are beginning the student who is compelled 
study of tactics, for whom to work without the as- 
it has been specially written. sistance of an_ instructor 
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- Third Edition 


MILITARY SKETCHING 


AND 


MAP READING 
FOR NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


By Lieut. Loren C. Grieves 
30th Infantry 





A text book in lesson form. Each lesson carefully 
planned as to amount and sequence of subject matter 
Highly endorsed by representative officers of 
ery branch of the service 
Especially adapted for Garrison Schools, for 
Military Institutions and for officers of the National 
Guard. 
Includes Universal Celluloid Rule. Everything 
eeded for military sketching and map reading on thi 
one rule. Scales of paces Seales of map distances 
Reading scales—Rate of speed in yards per minute 
Protractor—Mechanical solution of Visibility Problem 
Adopted by War Department for issue to Regular 
Army and Organized Militia. 


Bound in full cloth, Price $1.25 postpaid. 
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Critical Study 
of 


German Cartirs 


By Major De Pardieu 


Authorized translation by 


Capt. Charles F. Martin, 


3d Cavalry 


Presents a comprehensive résumé of the 
German tactical creeds and compares 
the German and French tactical methods. 
It shows the essential difference between 
the tactics of the two great military nations 


Price, $1.25 postpaid 


The United States Infantry Associatio: 
Washington, D. C. 





PEACE INSURANCE 


By Richard Stockton, Jr. 
Price, $1.00 Postpaid 


PROVES THAT 


. There 


For sale by UNITED 





. An army and navy are not a burden 
during peace. 

is no cheap substitute for 
trained military force. 

. The United States is as liable as any 
other great nation to be involved in 
war. 

. Desirable as universal peace may be, 
there is no immediate prospect of 
such a condition either through arbi- 
tration, disarmament, limited arma- 
ment, financial and economic pressure 
or otherwise. 

. Determination of the present war will 
probably not cause the reduction of 
armaments. 

. The cost of war in money and lives 
has been exaggerated. 


12. 


they have lost by war, and that wars 
have compensations. 


. The character of the soldier and sailor 


is as good as that of any other class of 
men in corresponding stations of life 


. Military force is not opposed to the 


interest of the ‘‘common people.” 


. History shows an urgent need for a 


definite military policy for the United 
States. 

The men concurring in the previous 
conclusions are of a character that 
prohibits the charge of ignorance or 
of self-interest being made against 
them. 

Exposes al! the fallacies of the ultra- 
pacifists. 


EVERY READER should become an advocate of National Defense 


STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, Washington, D. ©. 














Musketry Training 


By CAPT. J. N. PICKERING, U. S. Infantry 


Instructor in the School of Musketry 


Designed as an aid to the average officer or 
enlisted man who lacks time or opportunity to 
master the details, but requires a comprehensive 
knowledge of the subject of musketry training. 


Price, $1.50, postpaid 
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By Mason FARRAND SAYRE, U. S. Army 
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The “Reason Why” of Military The Spirit of Military Courtes) 
Life and Customs and Discipline 7 


MILITARY CHARACTER, HABIT 
DEPORTMENT, COURTESY anp 
DISCIPLINE 


y 
Captain M. B. STEWART, 5th U. S. Infantry. 


An interesting discussion along original lines. Of special va 
one who seeks to understand the spirit of military life and custo: 


Paper binding, 50c. Cloth binding, $1.00. 
Liberal discount on quantity. 
SOLE AGENTS: 


THE UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CouRSE APPLIED TACTICS : 


By Capt. Bernard Sharp, U.S. Army, Retired 
on Duty with North Carolina National Guard 





A pamphlet of 22 pages Specially prepared for National Guard 0 
PRICE 15 CENTS 
DISCOUNT OF 334% IF ORDERED IN LOTS OF FIFTY 
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THE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 
THE INFANTRY SOLDIER 


By 
Captain M. B. STEWART, 5th U. S. Infantry. 

A comprehensive treatment of the whole subject of the physica 
development of the Infantry Soldier, indicating the degree of 
training required, the manner in which each class of traini 
contributes to his special and general development, and th 
tion which each class of training bears to the other. 


Paper binding, 40c. Cloth binding, 75c. 
Liberal discount on quantity. 
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The Moss Publications 


By Capt. JAMES A. MOSS, U. S. Army 


Officers’ Manual Price $2.50 Postpaid 


An invaluable guide in all matters concerning administration, paper work, duties of 
mpany officers, adjutants, quartermasters, aides-de-camp, and recruiting officers. 

lreats of customs of the service, army organization, and the numerous otner phases 

f army life. Especially valuable to officers of the National Guard attending 
rison schools and camps of instruction. 


Noncommissioned 
Officers’ Manual Price $1.50 Postpaid 


Based on the condensed experiences of over fifty old and experienced noncommis- 
ned officers of the Regular Army. Officers of the National Guard attending 
s of instruction this summer should familiarize themselves in advance with map- 


ng, field work, etc. This book covers these subjects in a simple, practical way. 


Privates’ Manual Price 50c Postpaid 


work is to the Private what Noncommissioned Officers’ Manual is to the 
commissioned officer. 


Manual of Military Training Price $1.90 Postpaid 


first book of its kind ever published in this country. Intended primarily for 
panv officers of the Organized Militia, and second as a handy, convenient training 
nual for company officers of the Regular Army. 


Army Orders Present Price $1.75 Postpaid 


mpilation of all War Department general orders and circulars published in 
last twenty years that are still in force. Contains an exhaustive index of 
eral orders and circulars and also an index of all bulletins, thus enabling one to 
ertain whether a given subject was published in a bulletin or a general order and 
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locate it without delay. The book weighs 14 pounds and takes the place of 
ity or more books weighing 53 pounds. 


. * * e 
Applied Minor Tactics Price $1.50 Postpaid 
Includes map problems and the war game. Map reading and map sketching 
mplified for beginners. Especially adapted to the instruction of noncommissioned 
fficers and privates in their duties in campaign. 


Field Service Price $1.25 Postpaid 


Treats in a simple, practical and concrete manner the important subject of field 
ervice. It gives the result of the experiences of a number of officers and enlisted men, 


Riot Duty Price 50c Postpaid 


he subject is presented in tabloid form. It tells an officer exactly what to do if 
rdered out on riot duty. 


Liberal discount on quantities of any of the foregoing books 
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U. S. Marine Corps Score Book 


A RIFLEMAN’S INSTRUCTOR 
For Army, Navy, Marine Corps and National Guard 
By CAPT. WM. HARLLEE, U. S. M. C. 
Third Edition 
For Use Under New Army Firing Regulations 
Issued to Regular Army Organizations by the Ordnance Department 
Contains complete practical course in preliminary 


instruction and range duties, advanced instruc- 
tion, and general information. 


Single copies, 15 cents; discount for quantity. 
Supplied to National Guard from Sec. 1661 Funds 
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The Technique of Modern Tactics 


By Maj. P. S. Bond and Maj. M. J. McDonough 


Corps of Engineers 


Troop Leading Methods in the Operation of 
Detachments of All Arms 


The Art of War in Detail 
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Troops on Riot Duty 


By CAPTAIN RICHARD STOCKTON, Jr., and Captain Sackett M. Du 
2d Infantry, N. G.N. J. 


The only Riot Duty Manual Prescribed by Circular 3, D. M. A., 
War Dept., 1914, for Study by Officers of the National Guard 
MAY BE DRAWN FROM FEDERAL GOVERNMEN 


GET YOUR COPY NOW 
Price, 75 Cents Postpaid 


cult tactical question—a handful of troop against a mob 1e infor 

is in this book. The book is « lesign sd in such a manner t it an off 
it and with riot duty can turn at once to a few paras tagge leal‘: 
be it to prevent a lynching, guard or attack a building, protect a railroad, cmniell 
be it in aid of the civil authorities or under actual martial law. THE POWERS AND LIA- 
BILITY of officers and enlisted men—whether Re haw sat ; or Guardsme ire full plained 


Gio ta you doubt your powers under the law; should 


THE UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





A Great Convenience 


Annotated Edition 
INFANTRY DRILL REGULATIONS 


By Lieut. F. H. Turner, Infantry 


Embodied in each paragraph of the regulations are references by 
number to every other paragraph bearing on the same subject. 


These exact references obviate the necessity for laboriously looking 


through the index as the regulations are studied and are a great convenience. 


Substantially bound in board covers 
Price 75 cents, postpaid 
Flexible Leather, $1.25 
Sole Agents 


The United States Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 
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Champagne 


Moét & Chandon 
Imperial Crown Brut 
“Cuvee A. A.” 
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At all better Grocers, Wine Merchants, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, &c. 


GEO. A. KESSLER & COMPANY 


SOLE IMPORTERS 
NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO 
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General Electric Company 
General Office, Schenectady, N.Y. 
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Atlanta, 
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POPULARITY 
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Re 700 (ol/ars 





Oldest Brand — in, Ameri 
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fron n Lhirts 


IN ALL 


POST EXCHANGE 


STORES 





United Shirt & Collar Co. 
Pocono Building, 229 4th Ave., N.Y. ‘ 








The West Point Route 


A.& W.P.R.R.Co. The W. Ry. of Ala. 








California, Texas, Mexico 
and the West 


CHEAPEST RATES 


3--Trains Daily--3 


Write for rates and 
full information 


J. P. BILLUPS, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


IT IS QUALITY THAT COUNTS 


FOSS-SCHNEIDER 
BREWING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED coe 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 


IT IS QUALITY THAT COUNTS 





F. J. HEIBERGER & SONS 


Incorporated 


Merchant Tailors 
Army Uniforms 


1419 F STREET NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Phone Main 1418 
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NOW_READY 


The first of the family 


DUPONT 


Improved Military 
Rifle Powder 
No. 15 


PROGRESSIVE BURNING 


2925 f. s. velocity in the Springfield 
3300 f. s. velocity in the .280 


OTHERS WILL FOLLOW! 


For information address 





Rifle Smokeless Division 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. 


Wilmington, Delaware 





























ON TIME ALL TIME 





Book 
Manufacturers 


Largest Plant in Washington 














_—— most complicated and largest jobs are quickly set up ot 

ur nine Monotype and Linotype machines. Six big cylinder 
presses, folding machines, etc., complete a book, catalog or 
publication in record-breaking time Our twenty-five years’ 
experience enables us to give out-of-town jobs most careful and 
intelligent attention Try us with your next order 





National Capital Press 


Incorporated 


?..! J.B. JENKS 
J “= . rsiden 
Printers oem 
V-Pres & Ge en. Mgr 
511 Eleventh Street C. B. BIDENOUR 


Treasurer 
WASHINGTON, D. C. D. 8. WHET 


Assistant Manager 














Do you send all your orders for subscriptions 
to periodicals to the United States Infantry 
© Associaton? 


The Brunswick -Balke-Collender 
Company No. 71 Queen St, Honolul 


Carry a large stock of Billiard and Six-P 
(cS) accessories—also a large line of Oak and Tile F 








THE BLICKENSDERFER Aluminum Typewriter 


Built of Aluminum and Steel. Smal! and 
compact. Weighs only 5 pounds. Has inter 
changeable type, permitting use lifferent 
styles or languages on the same machir 
be carried in the corner of your bag 
date in every particular and very durab! 

It more than doubles your ability to g 
neat, legible reports, make records, and attend 
to correspondence, beside keeping f 
ture reference. 

Either Blickensderfer Scientific or Univers 
keyboard. 

The only typewriter which stood the severe 
test given by the British Government for use 
of the Army in India. 


ee Send for Catalog A 113 
Improved Medel No. 6 THE BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO., Stamford, Conn. 
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W: want our friends at 
West Point and elsewhere 
to know we have the entire 


LAZELL LINE 


Perfumes and Toilet Requisites 


Made in America 


by the oldest exclusive perfume hou 


TOILET REQUISITE BOXES 


Massatta Combination Box Combination Button Boxes 


$1.25 for this assortment $2.50 for this assortment 


1 bottle 4 oz. Toilet Water 1 oz. bottle Perfw 
1 cake Massatta Soap 4 oz. bottle Toilet W 
1 I Massatta Tale 1 Novelty Sachet Box 


Elect, Gardenia, 
Extra Lily of 1 


SWEET PEA 


A true reproduction of the odor of this exquisite flowe1 


Talcum, 15c. Sachet, 40c. 
1 oz. Extract, 50c. 4 oz. Toilet Water, 50c. 


All Mail Orders filled promptly by Parcel 
Post or Express Prepaid 


JOHN SCHOONMAKER & SON 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
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E. A. ARMSTRONG MFG. CO, 


Makers of the Finest Uniforms and 
Equipments for Officers of the Army 


TRY ONE OF OUR NEW BAMBOO-FRAME CAPS 





434-440 SoutH WABASH AVENUE Opposite the Auditorium CHICAGO 
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New 250-Page FRE 
Band Catalog 
Write today for the big new Band Catalog, 250 
pages, 788 illustrations, 67 color plates, 2561 articles described, 


Sent to you absolutely free and prepaid. No obligations of any 
kind. Shows you all kinds of musical instruments. Direct from the 








wes ——— - manufacturer prices. No obligations in getting the catalog. Write toa 


Your choice of Wu LI i y A E Every ki 
2561 instruments sent on musical in 
Sree trial the 
200 years of instrument making 


On this great special offer we age now making you can get your choice of any of these 
£ £ 

exquisite instruments shipped to you for a free trial. If you decide to buy pay only the 

rock-bottom, direct-from-the-manufacturer’s price at the rate of only a few cents a day. 


Easy Payments Yes, you may pay for any of thes uperb instruments as e _ 


of only a few cents a day. Generous allowance fo 1 in 
ments. Pick out just the instrument you want. Get it on free trial. If you decide to 
keep it, pay only-a small deposit—take your time about the balance. 


Write Today for Big, New Band Book 


Do not delay an instant. Find out about the great special offers that we are now 
making. The big new catalog explains. Write for it today. It’s free—absolutely free. 


Rudolph Wurlitzer Company Devt. 7190 S Wabash Ave., Chiceco, lines 








THE EXPENSE CUTTER IN THE TOILET ROOM 


WELL KNOWN TO THE MANAGERS OF ALL LARGE HOTELS 
AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


facnn waste Most thoughtl ly. But 
, wer In ti ] 7 
" 


in the ivatory, n they rip off a 


p aper, wher ittle would be sufficient, ‘You LOSE. 
Place a check on this Expense with an 


“ONLIWON” 


TOILET PAPER CABINET 
“IT STOPS WASTE” 
Write usa hotel proposition, sure to pl 


ard for ase 
Also A. P. W. PAP ER. TOWE US. Sanitary, satisfactory x 
A. P. W. PAPER CO., Sole Manufacturers, Albany, M. ¥.0 Geo 


ware | 
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Charlottesville (Joolen (ills 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Uniform Cloths 
In SKY and DARK BLUE SHADES 


FOR ARMY, NAVY AND OTHER UNIFORM PURPOSES 


And the largest assortment and best quality 


CADET GRAYS 


Including those used at the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point and other leading Military Schools of the country 








re now 
y free. 
ti, Ohio 


, Illinois 


HENRY V. ALLIEN & CO. 


Successors to 


Horstmann Bros. & Allien 


Makers of Army Equipments 


“That have stood the test since 1816" 





734 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y 





00M 


EBBITT HOUSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Catering directly to the members of 
both branches of the service. Literally 
a new house throughout—modern in 
every appointment. 

American Plan—$3 to $6 per day 

European Plan—$1.50 to $4 per day 


G. P. SCHUTT, Prop. R. G. BURKE, Mer. 


——— 





ESTABLISHED 1857 


ANDREW ALEXANDER 


Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Accounts opened and goods sent 
to all parts of the world 


RIDING 
BOOTS 


Largest Stock in New York 


_ 


7. Best quality right and 
left leg pattern, 

narrow toe and flat 
forepart; black 
French calf or tan 
Russia calf....%16 

Regulation style 

_ fussia ond black 
waxed calf $12 


—_—_— 


All Standard 
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The Needs of the Army to Insure the Safety of the Nation 
Set Forth by a Great Authority in a Work 
of Constructive Criticism. 


The American Army 


By WILLIAM HARDING CARTER 
Major General United States Army 


This volume sets forth the conditions and methods of administ1 
Army and the urgent need of nationalizing and organizing our military 1 
yet there is no war-cloud on our horizon. 


With Fre 
Large 12mo, Cloth. $1.50 net At 


Sent on Approval to Any Officer in the U.S. Army, Navy, Marine Corp 


Guard. Write the publishers and they will mail you the Book at once 
no charge unless you wish to keep it. 


and mak 


“New York THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS ‘"\:/''. Sqr 


Indianapolis 

















Service Near Perfection 


Every officer, every man and woman in the emp! 
our Stores, has only one thing in mind—to serve you 


Our whole Organization has caught this spirit 
all working hard, striving to please you, to be of 
service to you, to make our Stores more helpful to y 

Service that is 100 per cent. efficient is our goal 


are near that point now, and working diligently 
nearer. 





OUR DISCOUNT ping rogul 


offers you the opportunity to —e at many of the leading ret 
stores atasaving. Write for latest list of mevetaivinn g discount 








ARMY and NAVY CO-OPERATIVE COMPANY 


New York Store and General Offices: 16 East 42d Street, near Sth 


Philadelphia, Pa.: Store and Clothing Plant, 1123-5 South Broad Street 
Washington, D.C.: Store, 1623 H Street, N. W. 
San Francisco, Cal.: Resident Salesman, Hastings Clothing Co., Post and Grant A 
Boston, Mass.: Resident Salesman, 599 Columbus A ve. 
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OLT FIREARMS 


“The Proven Best 
by Government Test” 


REVOLVERS: All desirable calibers, weights and sizes. The « 
Military Organizations, Police Departments and Expert Shoot 
world over 

AUTOMATIC PISTOLS: Adopted by U.S. Government 


“marked superiority.” Vest pocket to Army .45 sizes 


AUTOMATIC MACHINE GUN: (Improved Model 1914.) Adapted for 
rifle ammunition of various calibers for Army and Navy use. Heated 
barrel replaced with cool one in Ik than a minute. Fitted with a 
variety of mounts 


Catalogs and Special Booklet 


sent on request 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Company 
Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 





JACOB REED’S SONS 


Makers of 


HIGH GRADE 
UNIFORMS 


and Manufacturers of Standard 
Equipment for Officers 
of the Army 


T 


WASHINGTON OFFICE: 734 FIFTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
ANDREW H. CANNON, Representative 


1JACOB REED’S SONS, Philadelphia 
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Recognized Throughout 
the Service as the 


Standard of Quality 





Uniforms and 
Equipments 


Write for Catalog and Samples 
of Cloth 





“AUTOGLAS” 


protects against dust 

glare. It has ground | 

and is supplied in y 

light and dark Am! 
and Fienzal 


Sold by 


Galveston Optical Co. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


and other good opticians in 




















It will prevent Shock from 
Gun Fire or loud noise. Ex- 
cludes wind, dust or water and 
prevents disease and deaf- 
ness from the above causes 


$1.00 Pair 


With neat Aluminum Pocket 
Case, postpaid 


J. A. R. Elliott, p. 0. Box 201, New York 





Used by Uncle Sam’s Expert Riflemen 


HOPPE’S 


Nitro Powder Solvent 
No. 9 


Trade Mark Regist« 





For Cleaning High Power (Spring- 
field) Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 
and Firearms of All Kinds 


A compound that will remove the 1 
high power powder, including B 
It will prevent Rusting ar 
climate. 

This compound will neutralize 
loosen metal fouling and lea 
left in the barrel after cleaning 

No. 9 is the only Rifle cleaning 
remove Rust, Metal Fouling a 

For cleaning .22 cal. Rifles and R 
keeping them in good conditio: la 

Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 is now aut 
the Small Arms Firing Regulat 
for cleaning the service rifle 

Used by the U. S. Rifle Tean 
Ayres, Argentine. 

No rifleman or Quartermaster’s Depart 
be without it. 


Sold by Hardware and Sporting 
Dealers, and at Post Exchange 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Sole Manufacturer 
1741 N. Darien St. PHILADELPHIA 
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“What made you reject that man?” 


| asked an army sergeant on recruiting service, 
as a broad shouldered would-be soldier was 
turned away. 


‘Bad teeth!’’ replied the sergeant. ‘‘You would be 
surprised to know that from six to eight per cent. of 
the recruits applying for enlistment in the U.S. Army 
within one year were rejected because of defective 
teeth alone. And that thirty-five per cent. of the 
catarrhal cases in the U. S. Army were directly traceable 
to diseased oral conditions. ”’ 


Perfect cleanliness of the teeth is absolutely essential to Good Health. 
\ pleasant, sure way to perfect cleanliness is the twice-a-day use 
of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, and the twice-a-year visit to 


our dentist. 


You too should use 


COCCATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 
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Trade- Mark 


FirtH AVENUE, 


» James McCutcheon & Co, 


5 \ Linens, Towels, Bed Coverings, French and Don 

*  gerie and Corsets, Ladies’ Outer Garments, Washable 
Goods, Ladies’ Hosiery, Neckwear, Veilings, Etc. Pure | 

Handkerchiefs a Specialty. 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE OUR 
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34TH AND 33p STREETS New York 
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the U. S. Infantry Association 
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MARBLES 


NITRO SOLVENT OIL 


“Corrosion’s Enemy” 


The only solvent that 1 
also a lubricant A tl 


solvents must be removed 
entirely and the barre 
thoroughly oiled. Thiscom- 
bination saves time and 


trouble. Has remarkable 
penetrating qualities. Soak 
into the steel and eats o 

the acid of the residue 
any powder made. Can- 
not injure the barrel, for it 
nt ait no acid. 


: q MARBLES 
Stops Corrosin Instantly 4 NITRO-SOLVEMT 
Send for ge . as (Jet Your ¥ OIL 
ne $ a ‘ ot a ree wBsoLvED of nen «LY 
i .).. Sample ALL POWDERS 
App Pgs esi re Yet? Mh LupRicaTEes 
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Lay aside for s« ; Sexoves aust. om 
era! day No hart lone } A wnt 
bore in perfect conditi PREVENTS RUST 
Used and recommended | . PoLisnes 
many Army Officers. yt ht 
Lubricates; removes at d | Com-aues wo 4c 
prevents rust; cuts lirt and wna NOT CONaEAS 
gum; cleans; polis hes; con- 


tains n acid; is frost proof; 
will not gur 
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STONE, MHeH 


2-02. bottle aoe 6-02. 
can 50 At your le alers 
Ask for our catalog of 


ifle rods, cleaner: anti — : 

rust ropes, et« SS 
MARBLE ARMS & MFC. COMPANY 

543 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Mich., U. 5. A. 


















Gurley Levels 


are universally preferr 
American engineers on act 
of their accuracy, stabilit 
permanency of adjustr 


They are made in fiv 

with telescopes 22, 20, 18, 15 
and 6% inches in length, and 
at prices ranging from $115 t 


$50. 





No. 376 Engineers 18-inch Y Level 
Price complete, $110 


Write for our illustrated catalog 
W.&L.E.GURLEY,TROY,'.Y. 


Makers of Good Instruments Since 1845 
Branch Factory: SEATTLE, WASH. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Highland Falls, N. Y. 


(JNITED STATES DEPOSITARY) 


rd @ A good, sound and ac- 
CORNER IST/ANDH STS’ commodating bank. Has 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc. accounts with U.S. Army 


Officers all over the United 
BANKING 


States and foreign posses- 


BY MAIL sions 


HE plan is simple, 
[convenient and safe 
—it places our com- 
te service at the very 
rs of everybody every- 
where. Detailed informa- 
ion gladly furnished on 
equest. 


Savings Department Pays 


o7 
A o Interest 


Safety, as well as the 

iberal interest which this 

strong institution pays, is 

at the disposal of Army RESOURCES OVER $450,000 

Officers no matter where 
ey may be stationed. 

; Correspondence Invited 


907 interest paid on 
“~~ /O Checking Accounts 





37 interest paid on FACTORIES NEW YORK SALESROOMS 

e O Savings Accounts RED BANK, N J FIFTH AVENUE 
SOUTH AMBOY J 

FREEHOLD, N. J 








L EDWARD J. STELLWAGEN, Pres. 


Os, 8Ce), | SIGMUND EISNER 
TRUST CO. CLOTHING UNIFORMS 


AUTO CLOTHING, BATH ROBES 
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_ J SAVINGS DEPARTMENT | 





RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


The Army National Bank 


FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


es & 


HE bank for the Army. Send us your individual 
1 don’t know about the Army National Bank, as! 
Leavenworth. This bank had a representative v 


iS an office in camp at Galveston. Our bu 
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when you buy a 


Remington Typewriter 


It is not a question of your judgment only, or 
of ours; when you buy a Remington you are 
backed by the judgment of over three-quarters of 
a million Remington users. There is no other army 
of typewriter users like it. The collective voice of 
the typewriter using world says ‘‘Remington.”’ 


You are backed in your judgment by Remington 
sales of a machine a minute—the high water mark 
of typewriter production—unanswerable evidence 
“ _Remington progress and Remington leader- 
ship. 


When you buy a Remington you know what 
you are getting. 


Write to us for our latest illustrated booklet describing all 
the new improvements of our 10 and 11 visible models 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


1340 New York Avenue, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The War In Europe 


has demonstrated the importance of the port- 
able typewriter as an item of military equipment. 


And for obvious reasons, the selection of a typewriter, for field use, 
should be made with the greatest care. The following qualifica- 
tions may well be considered essential: 


Light weight and small size. 

Durable construction. 

Simplicity of operation. 

Features conducive to rapid work. 

Facilities for quickly packing. 

Protection against dust, water and rough handling. 


The Corona fulfills these requirements better than any other type- 
writer made. In many ways it is absolutely unique. 


In addition to the nations which have already adopted the Corona— 
Italy has just ordered fifty. These machines have been purchased 
through the War Office and are to be supplied in cases capable of 
carrying all the necessary stationery, etc. The cases are to be 
carried like knapsacks. This order was awarded the Corona against 
competition from five light German typewriters and all the American 
machines represented in Italy. 


Complete with carrying case, the 
Corona weighs only 834 pounds. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
GROTON, N. Y. 


141 W. 42d St., New York 1218 F St., N. W., Washington 
Agencies in Principal Cities of the World. 











